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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The C will be pleased to | 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or Superior “ ? 25 
University, in New England. Address, Standard Catalogue, 50 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, Stamp Hinges, 10 cents per 1,000. 


ee ee NEW ENGLAND STAMP COMPANY. 
325 Washington Street, . . 
BOSTOX STAMMERERS st trsitene ste weston. 
Willard Hall. scnootr ror Grr-s. TWO SUCCESSES 
Address Mrs. S. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 
of the Century: 


| Actaal Practice 
From the START, 


— and — 


| -Giresk’s Shorthand. 


Send for New Illustrated Prospectus. 
Taught Practical) ‘ 
i Comm 
si, ceca tee Salem ercial School, 
77. ouLEer, Albany. N. Box 290, Salem, Mass. 
Stammering. newron CenTRE, Mass. 


School for the correction of all Speech defects. For 
circular, address E. J. E. THORPE, Principal. U ri Cl 
Williston Seminar » EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Prepares boys for uy e colt ewe or scientific 


| 2 varie of genuine, unused 
| A ® lo ‘or 50c, Ca ue value 
} . T. Parker, ‘ehem, Pa. 
Good approval —— 50 per cent. discount. 
Fine “ 33 “ “ 
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Mt. Holyoke College, sovrn Hapiery, Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. pnts 
a ay gl eee Observatory: ‘ ee pa 
nin ear opens oard and tuition, 

. " 4 * MRS’ E. S. MEAD, President. 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Techno 1 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Home = 
Elementary Classes for Young Boys. boratori 

F. B. KNAPP, 8. oe 


St iP or RT TYPEWRITING, BOOK- 
KEEPING, ete., at the Boston Com- 
mercial College, 1 Beacon St., Boston. 

Call or send for cire. Open in summer. 


























school. New 
laboratories with elec a mL. buildings heated 
by steam. Fall term ¢ ‘= ens prem 2, 188 
Address REV. WM. GA TAGHE , Principal. 


Abbott Family School sovs. 


LITTLE BLUE, F yi tis nm, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


The Maine State College, Onono, Me. 

A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNO Courses 
of study: — Scientific, ‘saricaitusal, Chemical ; Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrieal Engineering, Pharmacy, 
Preparatory Medicine. Tuition and Boome | Aree. Tota 
annual expenses, includin hoard 9 fan. ry drill. 
For catalogue address, RRs" Presitient. 


Typewriting, Bookkeeping, etc., 
at the 
Boston Commercial 
College, 
1 —_ St., cor. Tremont 


Boston, Mass. 


Patented System of Actual 
Business. The latest and best. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
Cali or Send for Circular. 
Graduates Aided to Positions. 


























Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the e World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
— ———_— Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
a Situation Department. 
ry 
. “LEARN BUSINESS BY DOING IT” Prospectus free. New Students can commence 


aa a ae Cnr Calan, at any time. 


Shorthand and Typewriting a Specialty. 694 Washington Street, Boston. 












































3 The Great Business College of Western New England. 


CAMEOS ics COLLEGE 
SCHOOLOF SHORTHAND 


DUCATES a seo Business and Shorthand Students. Our Students “Learn 3, 
Business by Doing Business.” Only school in New England where this new 
system of Actual Business Practice Bookkeeping is taught. Hundreds of gradu- 
ates from this school are filling the best paying positions throughout the Eastern States. 
If you are going to attend a Business College, why not attend the BEST? Childs’ 
College stands at the head for the best instruction, equipments, rooms, patronage 
and success of its graduates. 
Good board and room secured out-of-town students from $3.50 to $4.50 per week. 
Cheaper than any other city. Remember “ Springfield is the City of Homes.’ 
Klegant Catalogue Free. New Students Admitted Daily. 
Yours for success, 


E. E. CHILDS, Principal, 346 & 348 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Placed in a Position 


By CoMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE after 
graduation,—that’s how it has been in 
thousands of instances during our 54 years’ 
experience. 


Business, Shorthand, 
Typewriting. 














Merchants express their confidence in our 
practical up-to-date methods of Business- 
training by sending for Comer’s graduates 
to fill positions as clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, etc. 


Call or write. 
Visitors welcome. 


’ 666 Washington St. 
(cor. Beach), 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


























Boys’ Knockabout $ 5 
Suits | 


Sizes, 

This serviceable, Strictly All-Wool School 4 to J4 years, 
and Play Suit is in every respect what its 
name implies, a KNOCKABOUT SUIT. 

The fabric has been selected and the Colors in their 
Non-Soiling essentials have been chosen, with a view to 
combining in a Boy’s Suit all those attributes of strength, 
neatness of appearance and wear-resisting qualities which 
are so sought after by parents to stand the test of real 
hard wear which the average wide-awake boy gives his 
clothes. The Trousers are fitted with our patent ‘“Cav- 
alry” or double cloth knee and extra pieces and buttons 


accompany each suit. 
$ 5 00. 


The name KNOCKABOUT is original with us, being our own idea and 
copyright, and the suits are of our own exclusive manufacture. 


A. SHUMAN & CO., 


Shuman Corner. Boston. 


The Merrill Piano 


Is The Most Artistic 
Instrument of the Age. 




















The quality of the tone, the touch and 
general character will commend itself 
to the most cultivated musician. 


* 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
and full information ...... 


The following unsolicited letter speaks for itself: 
“The New England Conservatory of Music. 
MERRILL PIANOFORTE Co., BOSTON, MAss. 
GENTLEMEN :—It is with much pleasure that I express my appreciation of your fxcgilent 
Prapetertse, which Pe ecum fail to meet with great favor among the best critics. 
I shall not h t your Pianofortes as being among the most honestly malt satre- 
ments I have had the pleasure of examining. With best wishes for your continued success, I am 
Very respectfully yours, F. W. HALE, General Manager.” 


THE MERRILL PIANO CO., 118 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Boston, Oct. 19, 1804. 

















Folded Paper 


Norwic Carpet Lining 


Appeals to Every Saving Housekeeper. 


It is so made that it takes the dust and grime into its folds of paper and so 
prevents the continual grinding and unnecessary wear. 





Some Carpet Dealers 


persist in recommending and selling smooth-faced carpet linings (same kind 
they have been selling for years) that protect the floor from wear more than 
they protect the carpet. 

The Norwich costs the purchaser no more than other Linings (10c.) and 
saves its cost on the yearly wear of the carpet. 


LARGE SAMPLE FREE. 


For sale by Best Carpet Dealers. If your Dealer will not supply you, 
it can be ordered direct from the Factory in any quantity over 20 yards, 
express paid, at 10 Cents a yard. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., - NORWICH, CONN. 
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| solicitor in England. Such was the man’s self- | 

THE YOU NG BOSS. | confidence that he imagined himself competent to | 
ae manage the very large and complicated ‘‘concern,”’ 

By Edward William Thomson. though he “could not tell a cant-hook from a| 

In Seven Chapters.—Chapter II. broadaxe,” so his foreman said. 
“Bill,” shouted Jaffray, to one of his hostlers, | 

Saving the Forteit. “get seven teams in right away! Have ‘em round | 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon of the first of | in a jiffy. John, run and tell my girls to hustle | 
October Walter Gibbs, with thirty-five men, a/ up grub for forty men—ham ’n’ eggs, fried pork, 
blacksmith and a cook landed from the Ottawa | cold beef, tea, anything that’s handy—biff, mind! | 
River steamer Prince George at the lumbermen’s | Mr. Gibbs, let your men hurry your truck ashore. 
village of Elbow Carry. There bad news con- Make ’em work like sixty. Then let ‘em come 
fronted him in the person of James Jaffray, the straight to the house for grub. You haven’t got 
landlord of the ‘‘Royal Arms,” a large, white, | a minute to spare, but eat men must.” | 
frame hotel that faced the wharf from across a The men, who were nearly all Irishmen, had 
wide space of rock and sand. Behind this hotel | already jumped to obey Jaffray. They were 
the village rambled up the side of a considerable | delighted with the prospect of a dinner at the hotel 
hill. table, quite famous on the river, for they had 

Jaffray, better known as ‘‘Windy Jim” to the | expected to boil tea on a fire in the open, and feed 
lumbermen of the Ottawa Valley, was a tall,|on cold pork and bread. Moreover, they had 
spare, exceedingly active man of nearly sixty, | heard enough to suspect that their job was threat- 
who had gained a considerable fortune, mainly | ened, and a fight for possession of the ground 
from teaming. When gangs of raftsmen had run | likely to occur that afternoon. 
cribs down the long, crooked, furious Elbow “Come with me, Mr. Gibbs,” said Jaffray, 
Rapids, Jaffray’s spring wagons took them | taking Walter’s arm and walking rapidly toward 
quickly over the Carry, seven miles of good road, | his hotel. “You understand there's no time 
to the Head, that they might run another lot of| to lose. That’s why I took the liberty of 
cribs the same day. ordering dinner for your whole gang— 

He was the victim of some nervous disease of | not but what it will pay me, too. And 
the eyelids which caused him to wink incessantly | seven teams will hustle us down there 
with both eyes while speaking. This gave him a | faster than five. I'll show Hebden who 
most undignified and comical appearance, quite | he calls Windy Jim!” and his eyes 
inconsistent with his shrewd, forcible character. winked with extraordinary 

It was seldom suspected that Jaffray lived | quickness. 
in much mortification because the ludicrous 
winking still made him a laughing-stock 
after he had become so wealthy and impor- 
tant that his soul longed for the title of 
“Squire,” commonly bestowed on a rival 
tavern-keeper of trifling consequence, but 
come of a ‘“‘good family.’’ None but a few 
thirsty bummers about the bar called Jaffray 
“Squire.”” To nearly all other men he was 
known by his youthful nickname of Windy 
Jim. 

In business a man never can tell precisely 
what he gains by good manners and loses 
by bad. Walter, during his two previous 
visits to Elbow Carry, had mvariably spoken 
to his host as Mr. Jaffray. Moreover, a 
sentiment of pity for the gray, shrewd man, 
so unfortunately compelled to look always 
ludicrous, had moved the youth to address 
him with particular politeness. Thus he had 
unwittingly gained a valuable friend. 

But it was with no cheering visage that 
Jaffray confronted Walter as he stepped from 
the gangway to the wharf. 

‘‘Well, you're here at last !’’ said the tavern- 
keeper. 

“Yes, sir. I telegraphed you it was impos- 
sible for me to get away yesterday, as I had 
hoped. Have you got five teams ready for 
me ?” 

“Five? Fifty, if you want ‘em! But I 
guess you don’t.” 

“No, five will do, Mr. Jaffray,’’ said Walter. “Why did Mr. Hebden take a gang of men | 

“I don’t believe you'll need any,’’ retorted | down there? That beats me to understand,’’ said 
Jaffray ominously. Walter. 

*‘How’s that, sir ?’’ ‘“‘Why, don’t you see? He’s bound to claim | 

“Hebden says your father has thrown up the | that forfeit. He’s not going to give you posses- 





“How are you, 


the bank agent locking his door and about to 
leave for the dinner-hour. 

‘Mr. Bemis, I believe,’’ said Walter. 

Yes.” 

“T want to open an account with you.” 

*“Can’t you come in after dinner ?”’ 

“No, sir, I am hurried for time.”’ 

‘‘Well, come in,” and Mr. Bemis opened his 
door. 

*‘Garroch local bank, eh?” he said, on taking 
and examining the check which Walter tendered. 
“Mr. Gemmill’s check’s all right, I suppose. But 
how is this? It’s not drawn to you.” 

“Yes, it is, sir. My name is Walter Gibbs.”’ 

















Mr. HebdenP” 


“Pooh! I know Mr. Walter Gibbs, of Garroch, 


well. He’s old enough to be your father.” 


**He is my father.” 
“Oh, I see! You're his son, then ?”’ 
“That's it, sir. I’ve come up to start work at 


contract. Says he’d ought to have had thirty | sion. I’m told he is barricading the road, in case | Loon Lake.” 


men on the job yesterday. He’s gone down there | you should come to-day. He’ll make out he didn’t | 
himself with a gang—started at daylight.” expect you, and he’ll try to keep you from striking 

“He has, has he ?’’ said Walter, reticent, though | a stroke to-day. To-morrow he’ll claim the for- 
surprised. feit. Say, where is that money ?” 

“Says your father’s forfeited fifteen hundred “It’s in Mr. Bemis’s hands, Merchants Bank 
and the job.” branch up the hill.’’ 

“Oh, I guess not;’’ said Walter, coolly, conceal- “Well, you run right along up there now, my 
ing his dismay. ‘How does he make that out?’’ | son, and tell Bemis you’ve got men here—tell 

“Well, this is the first of October. You'd ought | him you'll get to work to-day. Be sure you 
to have started vesterday.”’ notify him in writing. Hurry, or he may go out 

“The contract calls for a start on or before the|to dinner, and he’s got no clerk. You can’t | 
first.” - afford to wait till he comes back; we must be out 

“It’s nearly noon. You can’t get started at/|of here in halfan hour. I'll show Hebden who's | 
work ten miles from here to-day, can you ?” who at Elbow Carry!” 

“Can't 1? I leave that to you, Mr. Jaffray.” 

“You will, eh? Level head, my son.” 

The tavern-keeper loved to have things left to | blacksmith’s kit along to-day, nor any of the | 
his management. He was instantly in action. | rest of the heavy truck. It'll be enough if we just 


He had a score to settle with Mr. Hebden, for the | take drills for all hands, and the big tent and a none of my affair. 


ally felled across the road ? 


*Aren’t you a day late ?”’ 

‘The first of October’s not gone, sir.” 
“Precisely what I told Mr. Hebden last night.” 
‘Did he claim the forfeit ?’’ 

“He did. But I told him you might come 


| along to-day.”” 


‘*What did he say to that ?”’ 
“Well, I don’t know but what he was right. 


You can't get started to-day on the job.” 


“But I shall.” 

‘*How, if you find a lot of trees sort of accident- 
“Surely Mr. Hebden wouldn’t do that!” 

“T didn’t say he would. But don’t you go 


“All right. But I say, Mr. Jaffray, please tell | making any calculations on Mr. Hebden; he’s a 
my foreman that we’ll not bother taking the | man by himself.” 


‘‘Did he say he’d refuse me possession ?”’ 
“I’ve said too much already. Anyhow, it’s 
Only if he claims forfeit 


small Englishman had struck a blow at Jaffray’s | day’s provisions. You can send the rest down | to-morrow and you're not started, what can I 


interests by employing the rival tavern-keeper's | to-morrow.” 

teams. “You bet I can! And you've got a head on | 
Mr. Hebden had inherited a lumbering business | you, my son. Leave me to fix things. You 

from his uncle, who had built it up from head- | scoot for Bemis. Now, don’t forget. Notify him 

quarters at Elbow Carry. To this the new owner | in writing, mind.” 

had recently come from his office as a small So Walter ran up the hil! just in time to find 











do?” 


‘You'd hand him the money ?”” 
‘Shouldn't I have to? The bond is clear.” 
“All right. Will you kindly let me have pen 


and paper, Mr. Bemis ?” 


“Certainly, certainly.” 


Walter went over to the counter and wrote 

rapidly : 
1st October, 1893. 

Joun Bemis, Esa., 

Agent Merchants Branch Bank, 
Elbow Carry. 

Dear Srr.—lI hereby give you notice that | will 
this day begin work with thirty-seven men on my 
father’s account on the Loon Lake drainage con- 
tract. And I notify you to hold the forfeit moneys 
deposited with you in connection with the contract 
between my father, Walter Gibbs, and Howard 
Hebden, Esquire, and to disregard any claim 
from Mr. Hebden that the contract has not been 
begun according to agreement. 

Yours truly, 
WaALTeR Gripps, JR. 

“Good enough!’’ said Mr. Bemis, reading the 
paper. ‘I dare say you'll be sharp enough for 
Hebden. Down him if you can; nobody will be 
sorry.’’ It was wonderful how quickly the little 
Englishman had arrayed against him all the 
**Colonials,’’ as he contemptuously calied them, 
of the lumbering country. 

Walter's men were already feeding hugely when 
he returned to the hotel. The wagons were 
waiting for them outside. Fifteen minutes later 
Jaffray, with Walter on one side of him and Pat 
Lynch on the other, was lashing his horses up-hill 
at the head of the wagon procession. 

“The b’hys is well plazed this day, Misther 
Walther,” said Pat. ‘‘Troth and a bit of a ruc- 
tion would be their delight entirely.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Pat, there won't be any trouble.”’ 

“Throuble! Not the laste in the wurrid. 
Misther Hebden has only ten pay-soups wid him. 
Throuble, is it? Us agin ten Frinch!”’ 

‘‘But it would never do to fight them, Pat.” 

‘‘Bedad, I don’t know thin. It’s paycible men 
we are. A child might play wid us afther the 
feed Squire Jaffray give us. But it would play 
puck wid us if we was kep’ out of the job, and 
us engaged for the fall. Who'd pay us thin, I'd 
like to know ?”’ 

‘We'll claim possession, and get it, too, Pat. 
But surely you’re too intelligent to want to start 
the job with a fight.” 

“Paix, an’ that's thrue,’’ said Pat, plainly flat- 
tered. ‘‘But if they do be blockin’ the road wid 
trees ?”” 

*“*How did you hear anything about that ?"’ 

“Wid my two ears, Misther Walther. Wan of 
the min on the wharf tould me.” 

‘Hebden is such a blab,"’ interposed Jaffray, 
“that he brags of everything he’s going to do. 
But I'll fix him and his barricade.”’ 

“Phwat way, squire?’’ Pat's Irish wits had 
instantly marked the blandness of Jaffray when 
the title was given him by the men in his bar. 

‘We'll circumvent him.’’ 

“Begor! That’s the schame!” said Pat, really 
puzzled. ‘Oh, by this and by that, if I’d a head 
on me like yourself, sor!”’ 

‘*Here’s my idea,”’ said Jaffray, turning his 
face to Walter. ‘‘There are two roads around 
the marsh. Both lead to the place where your 
work lies. One is ten miles long; it crosses the 
south side of the hay-lands when they’re dry, as 
now. The other is twelve miles; it keeps high 
land to the north of the meadows. Hebden 
reckons you'll come by the short road; the other 
is not used at this season.”’ 

“Oh, I see. You'll take the long road,” said 
Walter. 

“Precisely. We'll get to the creek about a 
quarter of a mile behind him. Bill Hodgins came 
up from that way about ten o'clock. He said 
Hebden’s men were felling trees across the short 
road, in a pinery, just a little on from where the 
road leaves the hay-land. That's where you've 
got to build your shanty if you want it handy to 
the job.” 

“T see. We'll circumvent him and get to work 
right away,””’ said Walter. ‘‘l’m ever so much 
obliged to you, Mr. Jaffray, for planning this.” 

‘Hold on! We haven't got there vet,” said 
Jaffray. ‘‘There’s a danger. He may see us 
across the marsh on the bare high lands. Some- 
body has got to get him back into the pinery. If 
he sees us coming he may smell a rat and scoot 
across with his men and barricade the long 
road.” 

‘And delay us till dark, eh ?”’ 

“Precisely. Then I don’t know but your goose 
would be cooked.”’ 

“I'd claim possession,” said Walter. ‘He 
couldn’t refuse it according to the agreement.”’ 

“Oh, but you want to avoid law-play. He's 
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one of these kind of one-horse lawyers—delay and 
a suit would just please him. You don’t know | 
the kind of crank he is. You want to get into | 
possession and at work to-day—then you've got | 
him tight, I guess.”” 

“J’ll follow your advice, Mr. Jaffray.” 

“And well you might, Misther Walter. Be 
jabers! The squire’s got a head on his shoul- 
ders,”’ put in Pat. 

‘*Well, maybe you'll have a row with Hebden 
and his men, Mr. Gibbs,’’ said Jaffray, looking 
much gratified. “But this is what I advise: 
When the road forks, about four miles from here, 
you go ahead in this wagon with two or three men 
by the short road. Lynch and I and the others 
will go around the other way. You hold Hebden 
in parley—get him back into the woods to talk and 
keep him there till you hear the drills. Lord! 
I'd like to see the little runt’s face when he 
hears the drills clanking !’’ 

“It’s a fair deception,” said Walter. ‘He'll 
think I’ve failed to bring on a gang and he’ll be 
ready to talk.” 

“Talk! Blather, you mean. Let him blather 
away all he likes. His gab will just suit you.” 

About an hour and a half later Walter, with 
three men, trotted from the hay land into a pine 
wood and saw before them an accidental-looking 
barricade of many felled trees. Behind the 
nearest stood a red-faced, insolent-looking little 
man clad in loud plaid, knickerbockers, a deer- 
stalker cap, and a single eyeglass. 

‘Hi, there!” he cried. ‘Don’t you know this 
isn’t a public road ?”” 

‘How are you, Mr. Hebden?” cried Walter, 
standing up in the wagon. 

‘‘Aw—it’s Mr. Gibbs’s boy!’’ said Hebden, 
affecting surprise. ‘‘Glad to see you,” as he 
really was, because Walter had so few men. 

“I’ve come down to take possession according 
to the contract,’’ said Walter. ‘Who’s been 
blocking the road ?”’ 

“Dear me! Why, my boy, you’re too late. 
I’ve put men on the job myself. These trees are 
for a shanty they’re going to build.” 

‘How am I too late? This is the first of 
October.” 

“But the contract calls for you to be at work 
to-day with at least thirty men.” 

“Well, I brought them up to Elbow Carry.” 

“Oh, but that won’t do, my boy. Pooh! They 
should have been at work to-day. You’ve for- 
feited the job.”’ 

“Do you mean to say you’d claim fifteen hun- 
dred dollars from my father in this way—knowing 
him to have been so badly hurt—if I was only one 
day late in starting ?” 

“Of course—dear me—certainly! A contract is 
a contract. Law is law. Business is business. 
Let this be a lesson to you, my boy.”’ 

“Well, I think it’s a pretty tough business,” 
said Walter. ‘Surely you don’t mean to be so 
hard, Mr. Hebden. I'd like to talk it over with 
you.” 

“Oh, certainly! Talk as much as you like. 
Come along; I’ve a tent back in the trees. We'll 
be quite comfortable there. Come along.” 

So Walter left his men with the horses, crawled 
through and under the felled pines, and joined the 
little Englishman. Hebden was so delighted with 
his certitude of gaining the fifteen hundred 
dollars’ forfeit, and with the opportunity to show 
his legal wisdom before an audience, that he 
called his ten Frenchmen off work to astonish 
them with his discourse. 

Half an hour went by and still the little man 
was explaining the sacred nature of a contract. 
The law of contracts was the basis of modern 
civilization. It was a solemn duty to insist on 
the most exact fulfilment of written bargains. He 
talked so continuously that he caught no slightest 
sound of the wagons that Walter vaguely heard 
coming down the rocky hills. 

‘“‘And so you really will take my father’s fifteen 
hundred dollars ?”’ said Walter toward the last. 

“It’s my duty, my boy. A man’s first duty is 
to himself. I'll draw the money to-morrow.”’ 

“IT don’t believe it, sir,’ said Walter, who had 
caught a faint rumble of wheels on the plank 
bridge over the creek. 

“Oh, my good fellow, you’re queer. 
shouldn’t I draw it?” ; 

‘‘Well, for one thing, I’ve notified Mr. Bemis to 
hold it,”’ said Waiter, now unable to restrain his 
amusement. 

“On what ground, my young friend ?” 

“On the ground that I'd start to-day.’ 

“Oh, but you see you can’t now. If you had 
thirty men; if they worked ten minutes to-day, 
your case would be good. But as it is—why, 
you haven’t a leg to stand on in law. Hello! 
What’s that noise ?”’ 

“It’s my men at work,” said Walter, coolly; 
for a great clanking of steel on rock suddenly 
echoed and rang through the woods. 

“Your men?” shouted Hebden, 
wildly to his feet. 

“Yes; I sent them around with Jaffray’s teams 
by the long road.” 

Instantly the choleric Englishman jumped at 
Walter so furiously that the boy’s quickness of 
feet barely saved him from a heavy blow. Next 
moment he warded off another, and struck back. 
But Hebden had already reflected that he was 
committing assault before witnesses. 

“Follow me, men!”’ he roared to his French- 
Canadians, and ran through the woods to the 
creek. 


Why 


springing 





“Stop there! Come out of that!” he yelled, 
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shaking his fist at Pat and his 
Jaffray and his drivers grinned fro 
back of the bridge. 

“Troth, sor,” said Pat, scratching his head and 
affecting to be puzzled, ‘‘how cud us shtop here 
and come out, too? Min can't be in two places at 
wanst.”” . 

“Shut up, you Irish hog! Come out of that! 
I’ll prosecute every man of you for trespass.” 

‘‘Hog, is it? Phwat’s the name of the baste 
that ’ud thry for to bate a sick man out of his 
money ?”’ 

**Keep quiet, Pat,’’ cried Walter. 

“Oh! Whin a gintleman axes me!’’ grinned 
Pat. ‘Keep them dhrills going, bhys.” 

“T’ll turn you out to-morrow! I'll pay no 
estimates! I’ll bring an action for ejectment 
as sure as my name is Hebden!” 

“It’s circumvented your name is,” laughed 
Pat. ‘Ax the-squire. Oh, begorra, ’tis himself 
as is the sthrategist of sthrategists!’’ 

(To be continued.) 


irty, while 
the wagons 


7 
> 





OCTOBER IN AUSTRALIA. 


Where fountains sing and many waters meet 
October comes with blossom-trammelled feet; 
She sheds green glory vi the wayside rills, 

ith grace the haughty-featured hills. 
This is the queen of all the year. She brin 
The pure, chief beauty of our southern springs. 


Selected. —Henry Clarence Kendall. 


* 


MISS MATTY’S OUTING. 
It was disapproved of by her Sister, but it came out well. 


As the old clock in the Steeles’ living-room 
struck five, Miss Roxy thrust her needle into the 
heart of her red pincushion, took off her thimble, 
and straightened her back. 

“There, Matty Steele,’’ she said, addressing her 
younger sister, who sat mending a well-worn 
glove, ‘‘I’ve put a new binding braid on this skirt, 
and fixed it up fit to wear. I worked steady all 
the time you were off riding with Mis’ Spears, 
and getting your tickets for to-morrow’s pleasur- 
ing.”’ 

“IT thought we might be hurried to-morrow 
morning,’ said her sister, meekly; “and she 
offered to ride me to the depot, and Hetty’s grand- 
ma’d given me the money for hers. And I didn’t 
think the dress needed a new braid, Roxy.” 

“It’s a foolish piece of business all round,” 
retorted Miss Roxy. ‘Packing her grandmother 
off for two days so she can gad to the city, and 
you with her! I’ve no patience with Hetty. She 
went to Boston once when her father was alive. 
She’s a foolish, flighty girl! She’s been here this 
afternoon, and I gave her a good piece of my 
mind. She knew she deserved it, for she didn’t 
say a word of excuse.” 

*‘She’s been kept in the house ’most all summer 
with her grandma’s sickness,’’ said Miss Matty, 
with a slight flush. ‘‘And there’s the free organ 
concert to-morrow. She’s so fond of music—and 
she’s our only niece, Roxy.” 

Miss Roxy rose and shook out the skirt which 
had been lying on her lap. 

“You were bound to wear this dress instead of 
the other that has a good under-pocket,”’ she said, 
severely. ‘I suppose you realize that there are 
folks that can do sleight-of-hand thieving in 
Boston that wouldn’t make anything of snatching 
your purse with that three dollars in it righteout 
of your bag, and you’d be none the wiser.” 

“I’ve put my purse "way under everything,” 
said Miss Matty, looking worried. “My ticket 
and a quarter for car fares I’ve put in the pocket 
of the bag. You know I never liked to be fetching 
up my skirt to get at things.” 

Miss Roxy set her lips firmly together and 
marched up the stairs to her sister’s bedroom, 
carrying the skirt on which she had been at work. 

Miss Matty had been under strict rule for the 
forty-eight years of her life. This matter as to 
which of her two black dresses she should wear 
to Boston on the first journey she had ever made 
to that city had given rise to her unparalleled 
rebellion. 

When Miss Roxy came down-stairs she looked 
a little less grim. 

“I’ve looked through your bag,” she said, 





firmly, ‘and for a wonder everything's in it that | 


you need. Now don’t be opening and shutting it 
any more. I shall get supper right off, and you’ll 
go straight to bed after it. You won't be liable 
to sleep after three o’clock. I shall wake you up 
then. The stage gets along to the turn by five, 
and you must leave the house fifteen minutes 
before that, anyway.” 

To all of which her sister meekly assented. At 
six o’clock she went off to bed without a murmur. 

It was still dark when Miss Matty woke, but 
the crowing of an energetic cock warned her that 
morning was at hand. She rose, closed her door, 
and lighted a small lamp. 

“Roxy didn’t have to wake me,”’ she said to 
herself, with a thrill of pleasure. There was no 
sound from her sister’s room. 

‘‘She’s overslept,”” Miss Matty said, half-aloud, 
when she was dressed and ready to go down- 
stairs. “I can get my breakfast and slip off 
without disturbing her, maybe. I wish I could! 
She’s all tired out. This September heat’s real 
trying to her.” 

She felt an unwonted sense of freedom and 
adventure as she went down-stairs, carefully 
avoiding the boards that always creaked. She 
ate two slices of bread and drank a large tumbler- 
ful of milk. When the kitchen clock showed her 


| age—just turned fifteen. She lives with her grand- 





that it was half-past four, she put out her lamp 
and groped her way to the front door, carrying 
her bag and umbrella, and a slip of paper which 
she deposited on a chair. 

She listened breathlessly for a moment, then 
softly turned the key and opened the door, closing 
it behind her with the utmost care. The sweet, 
early morning air blew in her face as she walked 
in the growing light down the old road to the turn. 
Once she stopped to listen, but there was no sound 
of life from the old house behind her. Once she 
moved her hand up to the front of her waist, and 
smiled as she heard a rustling under the old 
alpaca. 

“I don’t suppose Hetty’ll be there yet,’’ she said 
to herself, as she came near the turn. “Young 
folks admire to run and catch on at the last 
minute.” 

But when she reached the big, flat stone, there 
sat bright-faced Hetty, with her bag beside her. 

“Oh, isn’t it nice we're going to have such a 
lovely day ?”’ she cried, joyously. ‘‘Why, auntie, 
what made you bring your umbrella? The paper 
said, ‘Continued fair for Wednesday and Thurs- 
day.’”’ 

“I went to bed before the Perkins boy brought 
our paper last night,’’ said Miss Matty, soberly. 
“Your Aunt Roxy charged me to carry my 
umbrella. She was fast asleep when I came off. 
I had to write my good-by on a piece of paper.” 

*T am afraid Aunt Roxy didn’t approve of our 
going,’’ said Hetty; ‘‘but I guess she'll be glad 
when she knows the truly reason we went, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said Miss Matty, heartily, with 
a smile into the girl’s face, which wore a wistful 
look. ‘My money is pinned into the front of my 
waist—the money for that, 1mean. Roxy’d have 
thought I was taking too much if she'd seen it in 
my purse. I’ve only got three dollars in that; 
I’m not intending to spend much.” 

“Grandma gave me ten, beside my five to go 
with yours,”’ said Hetty. ‘Of course,” added the 
girl, quickly, seeing a half-hurt expression on her | 
aunt’s face, ‘‘it was because she knew you'd see 
that I didn’t spend it foolishly.” 

“I think my judgment might be pretty good, if 
I didn’t always rely on your Aunt Roxy so,” 
said Miss Matty, with a flush of pleasure. 

“It’s good enough for me,”’ said Hetty, giving 
her aunt a loving hug as they sat close together 
on the old stone. ‘I do believe I hear the stage 
coming !”’ 

There was a rattling in the distance which grew 
rapidly louder, until Jake Simmons reined in his 
horses just in front of his waiting passengers. 

‘‘Hetty can sit up along of me, if she likes,’’ he 
said, cheerily. ‘Il aint got anybody else to fetch 
this morning.” 

So Hetty mounted to the big wheel, and then to 
the high seat, while her aunt, with the bags and 
the umbrella, was stowed away inside the old 
yellow coach. 

The hour’s ride over the three hilly miles was 
delightful. Jake and Hetty had a great many 
comments to make on the scenery. 

**So you’ve stole Matty away from her gardeen 
for a day?” said Jake, with a low chuckle, just 
before they reached the little unpainted shed that 
served for the Centreville depot. “’Taint often 
she gets an outing. Roxy keeps afirm hand with 
her.” 

“My Aunt Roxy is a very superior woman, 
Jake,” returned Hetty, loyally ; ‘‘only she’s —”’ 

“Sho, now, I know Roxy’s a good girl,’’ said 
Jake, good-naturedly, as he wound the reins 
around the whipstock. “She’s kind of forgot 
Matty’s grown up; that’s her main trouble, I 
view it.” 

Hetty tried hard not to smile as Jake jumped 
her down from the big wheel, but her effort was 
not wholly successful. 

It was fully fifteen minutes before the train 
started, but the twd cars and engine stood ready, 
and they had a choice of seats, as the other 
passengers were later in arriving. 

Before the fifteen minutes were over, a few 
workmen who were going to a town a little dis- 
tance down the road got in. When at last the 
train began slowly to move, Miss Matty and her 
niece indulged in a mutual hand-squeeze, and felt 
that their day was well begun. 

When they reached the junction where they had 
to change cars, Miss Matty seemed bewildered 
with the noise and the number of tracks they were 
obliged to cross; but Hetty, whose face shone | 
with delight and excitement, threw her arm pro- 
tectingly around her aunt, and they reached their 
goal in safety. 

When the train they were to take came steaming 
in, they hurried on the last car, to be as far away 
from the engine as possible—according to Miss 
Roxy’s commands. 

The car was well filled, but Hetty found a seat 
for her aunt beside a pleasant-faced young man, 
and took one herself with a fat old lady who had 
a great many bundles. The young man beside 
Miss Matty offered to stow her bag away under 
the seat, and after a timid glance at his face, Miss 
Matty accepted his proposition. A few moments 
later she turned to him with a burst of confidence. 

“That's my niece, Hetty, over opposite,’’ she 
said, eagerly. ‘‘I think she’s a tall girl for her 





mother on her ma’s side; her parents are both 
dead. Hiram, her father, was my favorite 
brother. I reside with my sister Roxana. 
Hetty and I are going to Boston toa special sale 
of those new oil cooking-stoves to get one for my 





sister, she gets so heated up over the wood fire, 
and she’s a master-cook. She thinks we're just 
on a pleasuring time, though; she don’t suspect,”’ 
said Miss Matty, with a happy little laugh. 

“Your niece must sit over here,’’ said the 
young map, pleasantly. ‘I’ll change seats with 
her. Of course you want to talk over your plans 
for the day.” 

‘Why, you’re real kind,” said Miss Matty, 
with a smile; and the exchange was made at 
once. 

*‘Now, I was thinking, Hetty,’’ said the aunt, a 
moment later, ‘“‘that we might go first to the 
stove place. - We could order it sent by express— 
the one we get—to-morrow morning, and Jake 
could take it up from the train along with us, 
and then you could come home with me, and see 
what your Aunt Roxy says to it.” 

“T think that’s a splendid plan,” 
Hetty, cordially. 

It was Hetty who found out the right car when 
they reached the noisy city. It was Hetty who 
asked the clerk all about the merits of the oil- 
stoves, and to whom Miss Matty finally appealed 
to make a selection. It was Hetty’s ten-dollar 
bill that paid for the stove, when her aunt said, in 
a whisper, that she didn’t see how she could get 
at the rustling five-dollar note. 

They were a very light-hearted pair as they 
walked out of the store and took a car, which 
Hetty said would go directly past the boarding- 
house where they were to spend the night. The 
landlady remembered Hetty’s having been there 
with her father five years before, and was glad to 
see them. They were ushered up-stairs to a 
pleasant room on the third floor. 

“Tt’s kind of high in case of fire, aint it ?”* said 
Miss Matty, timidly. ‘‘Well, we’ve got to trust in 
Providence! And now I’ll take my night tltfings 
out of my bag, and get ready for shopping.” 

A moment later Hetty heard an exclamation of 
dismay, and turning from her own bag, saw her 
aunt sitting on the edge of the bed with a pale face 
and frightened eyes. 

““O Hetty,” she gasped, ‘‘it’s gone! My purse is 
gone! I'd ought to have worn my other dress and 
put it in the pocket, just as Roxy said! And that 
pleasant-looking young man in the cars must 
have been one of those sleight-of-handers she told 
about. He must have taken it when he shoved 
the bag under the seat!’’ 

“TI don’t believe he touched it, auntie,’ said 
Hetty stoutly, but with a perplexed face. ‘Are 
you sure you brought it ?”’ 

“Why, my dear, your Aunt Roxy saw that 
everything was in the bag,” said Miss Matty, 
astonished at such a quéstion, even in the midst of 
her dismay. She began to cry softly, and then 
wiped away her tears, and looked up at Hetty 
with a smile. 

“T’m so glad we got the stove,”’ she said, trying 
to speak brightly. ‘And here is my half of the 
price,” she added, unpinning the crisp five-dollar 
bill as she spoke. 

Hetty indignantly refused to touch it at first, 
but when she saw her aunt’s distress, she took it 
reluctantly. 

“‘There’s one thing, auntie,’’ she said, putting 
both arms around tearful Miss Matty, ‘‘you must 
tell me what you wanted, and we'll get the things 
just the same. And I shall pay your board 
bill, as I’ve wanted to from the first,’ added 
the girl, gleefully, ‘“‘and we'll have a lovely day.”’ 

Indeed, in spite of the misfortune, Miss Matty 
admitted at nightfall that the day had been 
“lovely,”’ as Hetty prophesied. 

All her modest purchases were successfully 
made, Hetty adding one or two on her own 
account. There was a delicious luncheon at a 
restaurant; and there was the organ concert in the 
afternoon, when it was a double delight to Miss 
Matty to hear the fine music, and to watch the 
intent, happy face of the girl beside her. The 
walk across the Common, on whose paths the 
autumn leaves were falling, was delightful, too. 

“T guess I shall sleep comfortable in this big 
chair, Hetty,’’ said Miss Matty, when they had 
locked their door that night, after a good dinner 
and a friendly talk with the landlady. ‘I prom- 
ised your Aunt Roxy I wouldn't take off any- 
thing but the waist of my dress, on account of 
our being liable to fire in the middle of the night.’’ 

Hetty opened her lips as if to say something, 
but closed them again. 

“You see, not having taken her advice about 
the dress, I feel—’’ began poor little Miss Matty, 


responded 


| with a tremor in her voice a few moments later, 


as Hetty was tucking her up in the big armchair, 
with one of the blankets around her, and a stool 
at her feet. 

“Tt’s all right, you dear auntie,” said the girl, 
as she gave her a hearty kiss. ‘‘I’ll leave the gas 
burning low, and you go right to sleep.” 

“You're a good girl, Hetty,’ said her aunt, 
gratefully. 

*“No’m, I’m not a bit good; you ought to see 
my feelings!’’ retorted Hetty, gaily, as she 
jumped into bed. 

There was no alarm of any sort during the 
night. At nine o’clock the next morning the two 
wayfarers were on their homeward way, busily 
talking. Miss Matty had but one regret. 

“I do hate to think of what your Aunt Roxy’ll 
say—what she’ll have to say,’’ she remarked two 
or three times; but Hetty reassured her as well as 
she could. 

*T'll look out for Aunt Roxy,” she said, 
cheerily ; and Miss Matty felt half-comforted. 

Nevertheless, she trembled a little when the 
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train reached Centreville, and she started up with 
her bag and umbrella; she trembled still more 
when she saw her sister’s gaunt figure in the door- 
way of the Centreville station. 

“Q Roxy!’ she gasped, hurrying to meet her 
judge, whose face wore a strange, unwonted 
expression; ‘“‘you were right! I ought to have 
worn my other dress! Somebody stole my purse 
out of my bag—we hope it wasn’t a pleasant 
young man in thecar! But we've had a beautiful 
time, except for that, and Hetty’s bought every- 
thing I wanted. She hardly got a thing for her- 
self—and Jake will carry your present up with us. 
Hetty and I bought it together; I had the money 
for it pinned in my waist. I'll always abide by 
your judgment after this! What made you come 
to meet us ?”’ 

“Don’t talk about my judgment,” said Miss 
Roxy, whose face worked violently as she clasped 
her sister in an awkward embrace. ‘I made a 
pocket in that dress you’ve got on, and took your 
purse out of the bag, and put it in there! I 
meant to tell you in the morning; I never over- 
slept before in my life. It served me exactly 
right. I’ve been just about distracted, for I knew 
you’d never think where it could be. I’ve always 
set myself over you—I can see it, now. I come 
down with Jake Simmons, and I’ve sat here five 
mortal hours. I’ve done 
consider’ ble thinking.” 

“It’s one of those new oil- 
cooking stoves,’ said Miss 
Matty, joyously, as she 
pulled up her old skirt, and 
found the purse safe in the 
pocket; “and it was all 
Hetty’s idea. And I might 
have lost the purse, Roxy, if 
it had been in my bag.” 

“No such thing,’’ replied 
Miss Roxy, firmly. ‘Don’t 
you go undoing my morn- 
ing’s work with myself, 
Matty! 

“As for you, Hetty,’’ she 
said, turning to the girl, who 
had stood a little apart during 
this somewhat incoherent dialogue, ‘‘you come 
right here and give me a kiss, you forgiving little 
thing! I haven’t been much of an aunt to you, 
but things are going to be different, or my name 
isn’t Roxana Steele! 

‘And now,” said Miss Roxy, facing about, 
with a relative on each arm, two bags in one hand, 
and an umbrella in the other, “let’s get home. I 
don’t deserve that stove one mite, but I’m almost 
eat up with anxiety to see it. I didn’t know’s 
you’d have money enough to get back,’’ she added, 
with a queer click in her throat, ‘“‘but here we are, 
all three of us! And the next time you go to 
Boston, I’m going, too—and we won’t have a 
single pocket amongst us!” 

E.izaBetH L. GouLp. 


* 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE BARRIER 
FORTS. 


By Admiral George E. Belknap. 


A Deed of American Heroism in the Chinese War of 
1856. 


Early in May, 1856, we sailed from Norfolk, 
Virginia, in the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, sixteen 
guns, Commander A. H. Foote, bound for the 
China station, and reached Hongkong about four 
months later. 

Hardly had the ship been “put to rights” after 
the long outward passage, when rumors of 
threatened troubles between the British and 
Chinese officials at Canton began to fill the air. 
As our commodore was at Shanghai with the 
San Jacinto and Levant, Captain Foote, acting 
promptly on his own responsibility, proceeded 
with the Portsmouth to Whampoa, the shipping 
port of Canton. 

Thence he despatched a force of eighty officers, 
bluejackets and marines to protect the grounds 
and buildings at the settlement, or “factories,” 
occupied by our consulate, merchants and mission- 
aries, just without the walls of Canton. Here 
watch and ward were kept up, day and night, for 
several weeks. 

Meanwhile, the differences between the Chinese 
and British grew more serious. The British 
cruisers in the river were constantly annoyed by 
stinkpots, rockets and other ridiculous means 
peculiar to Chinese warfare. At this time, when 
one asked a Chinaman to do anything, the general 
response was, ‘““Too muchee bobbery—no can 
do!’ 

Fimally, after due warning, the British Admiral, 
Sir Michael Seymour, opened fire from his ships 
upon the city. A few days later the British forces 
stormed a breach in the city walls, and some 
indiscreet Americans joined in the assault, display- 
ing our flag. 

Captain Foote at once issued a proclamation 
disavowing all countenance of the flag’s display, 
and warning his countrymen to keep hands off. 
But the Chinese, no doubt, continued to suspect 
Americans of being more or less in alliance with 
the British. 

Commodore Armstrong now arrived at Wham- 
poa in the flag-ship, and after full consideration 
decided to withdraw our force from above, to 
avoid possible entang t in the difficulties. 
Accordingly Captain Foote, who had been called 
down to Whampoa to receive the commander's 








instructions, left the San Jacinto on the afternoon 
of the fifteenth of November, in one of the 
Portsmouth’s boats, to resume command of our 
force at Canton and arrange for its withdrawal. 

At a certain point in the river the channel had 
been obstructed by a barrier of piling. Com- 
manding the channel stood the four Barrier Forts, 
located on an island in midstream. 

As the boat approached a gap in the barrier, the 
nearest fort fired a shot which fell uncomfortably 
near. Then, plump, came a second shot, which 
struck still closer to the boat. 


captain kept on up the river; but when within 
short range of the next fort it opened a fire of 
round shot and grape, which fell in showers about 
the boat. One shot struck between two of the 
oars and splashed water into the faces of the men. 

This second attack showed deliberate intention 


outrage to the commodore and urged immediate 
retaliation. The commodore finally consented. 
The first thing that had to be done was to sound 
out the channel, so that the Portsmouth and 
Levant could take position for the attack. Early 


on the next morning, therefore, one of the San 
Jacinto’s boats went out to undertake that duty. 





A Shot fell uncomfortably close. 


ing warm work ahead. 
board, together with some officers and men from 


position by an American steamer amidst a furious 
fire from the forts. The Levant unfortunately 
grounded and could not get up until the next tide. 

Dropping anchors at bow and stern, the port 
broadside was soon brought to bear, when our 
eight-inch-shell guns began to reply to the enemy’s 
fire in true seamanlike fashion. 

Many of us had never been under fire before, 


was a rude and startling experience. I recall one 
long, slab-sided fellow who was so overcome with 
fear that he had to be sent below. The poor man 
simply couldn’t stand it, yet had the rare courage 
to confess himself a coward! 

The old commodore, a veteran of 1812, tall, 
grim and gray, walked up and down the poop- 
deck, apparently oblivious of danger, while 


by any one. 


three hours, when the forts were practically 
silenced. 


rigging much cut up, we had but one man 
wounded. He had a leg terribly shattered, but 
the skilful surgeons saved it. 
fired a little high. 
immunity from casualties. 

As the tide ebbed that night the ship grounded 
and listed to starboard, so that an alert foe would 
have discovered our exposed bilge and inflicted 
serious damage on us. 
ashore until two hours past midnight. 


our port gangway. 
plumped an eight-inch shot 
directly under the lantern. Needless to say, that 
lantern came inboard instantly. 


flag-ship and attempted to negotiate with the 
Chinese. The attempt failed. The forts in the 
meantime remained quiet, and both the Ports- 
mouth and Levant shifted berths into better 
position. 

At daylight of the twentieth both ships let loose 
their broadsides. The enemy replied vigorously 
at first, but soon their fire began to weaken. The 
bursting of our shells puzzled them. 
them ‘lotten-chottens shot.” 

Now the assaulting party, comprising about 


| three hundred officers, seamen and marines, and 


four twelve-pounder howitzers, left the ships in 
boats and pulled for the shore. 

The enemy made no attempt to oppose the 
landing, though the fort close at hand swarmed 








with soldiers dressed in gay colors, waving bright 
banners and filling the air with their jabberings. 


They called | 


Waving the flag and firing a revolver, our | 


from the first. Thereupon Captain Foote put | 
about, pulled back to the flag-ship, reported the | the flag on the parapet. 





Scarcely half an hour had elapsed when a shot | the ships; the remainder, under Commander Bell 
from the enemy struck off the head of the leads- | of the San Jacinto, held the fort. 
man who stood in the bow sounding—a ghastly night the enemy threw stinkpots over the wall to| the only handiwork of man left to mark the 
incident, indicating accurate gunnery and bespeak- | drive the little garrison forth. Such comical | locality of the demolished forts was the graceful 


That afternoon the commodore, having come on 


the flag-ship, the Portsmouth was towed into | stoutly for a time, but within an hour the nearest 


| for the enemy abandoned it the moment the boats| Two Indian guides were secured to lead us by 
began to cross over. One of the guns in this fort | the fresh-water springs which lay in our course. 
was a handsome brass piece of eight-inch bore and | These springs, however, we learned by bitter 
twenty-three feet in length. experience, were few and far between. Indeed, 

Operations were now suspended for the night, | many harrowing stories could be told of our 


Although the ship was often struck and the | 


The enemy had | 
That accounted for our | 


Some of them pounded numerous tom-toms with | in all. As fast as they had been occupied the 
great sound and fury, as if to scare us off by such | guns had been spiked and their carriages burned. 
puerile means. | It was now decided to raze the walls to the 

In disembarking, two promising lads were | ground. We therefore camped out in one fort 
instantly killed by the accidental discharge of a | after the other for three wecks, unfil this destrne- 
Minié rifle. The heavy ball went through both of | tion was accomplished—a novel experience for 
| them—a distressing loss of life, due solely to | men-o’-war'’s men. 
carelessness. One day a tragic event occurred which threw a 

The path lay across some rice fields. A deep | cloud of gloom over the whole company. A mine 
creek had to be waded. This tested character. | had been made nearly ready to fire. The kegs of 
Some of the officers crossed dry-shod on the men’s | powder, with a head knocked out of each, had 
backs, others waded in for the men to follow. | been placed, and dirt and stones were being packed 

Passing through a village, the howitzers cleared | around them. The officer in command of the 

the streets, and the rear of the fort was soon | party left for a moment to direct the hauling of a 
reached. No sooner had the head of the column | heavy gun up against the mine. 
got fairly near than the garrison scampered out of | Suddenly the mine exploded, killing three men 
the sally-port and fled. Some of the fugitives | instantly and severely wounding seven others. 
took to the water to swim for it; others were shot | Two of the killed were blown to atoms; the third 
down by the marines as they ran. | was thrown into a low-limbed tree with every 
An officer of the Portsmouth hastened to plant | shred of clothing torn off, and yet his body 
No sooner was it run up | showed not a sign of a hurt or bruise anywhere ! 
than the fort opposite opened fire upon it; butour| One of the victims had undoubtedly taken a 
| men sprang to the guns of the captured fort and | crowbar to pack the stones about the powder, 
| soon silenced the enemy—not, however, before |and striking a spark, caused the explosion. 
the Portsmouth’s launch had been sunk. | Sailors are proverbially careless in the handling of 
| There was a large camp of soldiers close by. | gunpowder. 
That force attacked us twice that afternoon, but When the last fort had been made a heap of 
were readily repulsed. The absurd enemy seemed | stones and mortar, it was felt that the insult to 
our flag had been avenged, 
and the force was with- 
drawn to the ships. 

Our loss had been seven 
killed and twenty wounded, 
about equally divided among 
the three ships. A hand- 
some monument of marble 
at the New York Navy Yard 
commemorates this episode 
in our naval annals. 

The Portsmouth was now 
ordered by the commodore 
to get ready for a visit to 
Shanghai. As she dropped 
down the river for Hong- 
kong, past the British ad- 
miral’s ship, the admiral’s 
band began to play “Hail 

to depend upon their flags and | Columbia’ and his crew manned the rigging and 

feathers, gongs and tom-toms, rather than | gave three cheers for the “Black Devil,’"—a name 

upon the use of their gingals—clumsy match-lock | the Portsmouth ever after bore on the station. 
muskets. Their silk-petticoated leaders knew | She was painted entirely black. She had done 
nothing of war. most of the work, and Captain Foote was recog- 

After nightfall part of the force went back to | nized and honored as the soul of the whole affair. 

Ten years later, when I was in command of the 
flag-ship Hartford, and took her up to Canton, 











During the 


attempts but made fun for our men. pagoda which our shells had happily spared. 
At daybreak next morning the ships reopened | The granite had all been taken up to Canton to 
fire on the other three forts. The enemy replied | build the new quarter occupied by the foreign 
residents after the peace. 
fort became silent. . 

Again the boats were manned for the assault. 
The steamer Cum Fa took usin tow. A man had 
just been mortally wounded on board the Levant, | 
and now a heavy shot struck the San Jacinto’s 
launch, killing one man, mortally wounding two 

others and disabling seven more. | One of the most imteresting topographical 

Landing on a narrow neck of land and wading | features of California is the dry lake-bed in the 
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CHASED BY A FLOOD. 


Peril of a Surveyor and his Burro in a dry Lake-Bed. 


and the scream and hurtle and crash of the shot | a deep creek, under a fierce fire of gingals and | Colorado desert in the southeastern part of the 


| rockets, the fort was carried with a rush, though | state. My first trip over its burning sands and 
| the enemy that retreated numbered four to our | trackless expanse of salt was made in company 
| one. Meanwhile the marines captured a breast- | with a party of surveyors sent out by the Southern 
work of the river containing six guns. | Pacific Company to determine the most practicable 
| A detachment of the enemy, coming to the route for a railroad across the desert. 

| rescue, were driven back by the bluejackets.| Our outfit, in addition to the usual camp 
| While this fun was going on a howitzer made | equipment of a surveying party, consisted of eight 
havoc with another body of Chinese assembled | burros,—these sturdy little pack animals being 


Captain Foote handled and fought the ship in a | around the picturesque pagoda just back of the | better able to endure the heat and hardships of a 
masterful way that could not have been surpassed | fort first captured. 


desert expedition than horses,—a dozen canteens, 


| Now a part of our force was reémbarked in the | blue spectacles to protect the eyes from the glitter- 


The fight continued, hot and heavy, for some | boats, and under cover of the guns of the fort just |ing sands, and a goodly supply of large green 
taken, pulled for the island fort and occupied it, sunshades. 


but at dawn next morning the reveille was protracted marches and fearful sufferings in 
| sounded, breakfast served and arrangements made search of water. 
for the final attack. The dry lake-bed, however,—the scene of my 


But not a sound was heard | 


A party was left in the midstream fort with | most thrilling adventure during the expedition,— 
three howitzers, to play upon the enemy and | was reached without our party experiencing any 
distract their fire, but despite the swift work of | particular hardships. There, along the base of 


| the field-pieces the Chinese plied their guns desper- | the San Jacinto Mountains, whose rugged cliffs, 


Then a lighted lantern happened to be shown in | 
In a twinkling the enemy | 
into our bends, | 


| 


The next day the commodore returned to the | 








ately. The boats had to face a continuous shower | rising abruptly from the plain on the south, stand 
of round shot, grape and gingal bullets. | like grim sentinels to guard this barren waste 
One of the launches grounded amidst a storm of | from the prolific breath of the ocean, the waves of 
shot, and the officer and men had to jump over- | some mighty inland sea have written, in ages 
board to lighten her and shove her ahead. | past, their story. 
Luckily the enemy fired too high; most of their From the shores of this bygone sea we looked 
shot passed over; and before the boats reached | out over a wide expanse of the purest salt, 
the shore the men sprang overboard and rushed | glistening white like burnished steel under the 
to the assault. | tropical sun, and stretching away to the southeast 
The enemy, startled by such energetic move- | as far as the eye could follow. 
ments, dropped everything and fled. A volley of| A wide sweep of sand, scarred by numerous 
musketry hastened their pace, and the fort was | deep arroyos, or washes, as they are sometimes 
soon occupied. A train of lighted slow-matches | called, and sparsely dotted with a stunted growth 
to guns loaded and laid for the boats in the stream | of sage brush, with here and there a smail clump 
was at once cut and disaster averted. of mesquite-trees, slopes gently upward from the 
That night the enemy attacked the fort in the | edge of the salt-bed on the north to a long line of 
rear. Provided with scaling-ladders, the assail-| yellow foothills. High above these the San 
ants managed to throw a few rockets and stink- | Bernardino Mountains rear their sun-baked cliffs. 
pots over the parapet, but they were soon driven | Over all this vast solitude a death-like stillness 
off, leaving two ladders behind. | rests, while the earth throbs and pulsates with a 
The captured forts mounted in the aggregate | burning heat. 
one hundred and seventy-six heavy guns. Their Yet here on this arid desert, at a depression of 
solid granite walls were eight feet in thickness to | three hundred feet below the level of the sea, 
the base of the parapet, and sixteen feet in height | where the thermometer registers one hundred and 
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thirty-five degrees in the shade at noonday and | was better to remain where we were Aantil the rain | and looked behind to weigh the chance for life. 
ceased, for I believed that the storm would abate 


one hundred and twelve at midnight, where one 
can travel a hundred miles without finding a drop 
of water, I narrowly escaped drowning. 

‘“‘What a splendid road-bed!’’ was the excla- 
mation as we came in sight of the broad field 
of salt, which lay upon the ground as level as 
a floor. ‘No filling in, no excavations, no tamp- 
ing of ties, will be necessary in constructing a 
railway here.” 

In digging away the salt, however, which in 
places was found to be fully three feet in thickness, 
we discovered, underneath, a treacherous quag- 
mire of heavy black mud, the depth of which 
our set-off poles could not fathom. It was 
consequently out of the question to think of 
running our lines over this hidden bog; but a 
natural curiosity to know just how far down this 
mud extended prompted us to make further 
investigations. 

I therefore set out in the early morning across 
the salt-bed, with two men and an Indian guide 
mounted on burros, for the mountains about six 
miles to the south. My 
purpose was to secure a 
longer pole from a small 
clump of trees which by 
the aid of field - glasses 
we saw close against the 
base of the range. 

We picked our way 
carefully over the crust, 
which in some places was 
only a few inches thick, 
and which would trem- 
ble and give under our 
burros’ feet. 

Almost overcome by 
the blistering heat and 
the blinding glare of the 
desert, we reached the 
mountains at last. The 
trees seen through our 
glasses proved to be cot- 
tonwoods. Setting my 
men to work to cut and 
dress a stout sapling, I 
tied my burro and wan- 
dered off up a narrow 
cafion. 

Although the sun was 
blazing from the zenith 
through a cloudless sky, 
the air in the cafion 
seemed cool and refresh- 
ing after our trip on the 
open desert. I very soon The 
stumbled across what the 
prospectors term a piece of ‘‘float’’—mineral- 
bearing quartz detached from its parent ledge, or 
vein, and washed away by the action of water. 

The specimen I hac discovered clearly showed 
traces of gold, and so engrossed did I become in 
my search for the main lead that three hours 
slipped away quite unnoted. Then all at once 
rumblings of distant thunder startled me from 
my work. 

I hurried back to where I had tied the burro. 
The men, however, were gone. Faint, moving 
specks far off on the salt showed that they were 
already nearing camp. 

Along the eastern horizon a dark cloud sent 
forth flashes of lightning and mutterings of 
thunder, but the sky above showed no sign of 
rain, and as I leisurely climbed into the saddle 
and headed for the tents, I felt no fear of an 
approaching storm. 

But only a few moments had elapsed when I 
observed that the sky was beginning to take on a 
grayish tinge. A smoke, through which the 
blood-red disk of the sun glared hot and angry, 
rapidly spread itself over the heavens, and grew 
denser and darker every minute. The air became 
stifling with a still sultrier heat. 

Fitful puffs of wind whirled the loose sand in 
little eddies over the salt. 

Soon dark clouds began to shape themselves out 
of the thickening vapor, heaving and rolling like 
angry billows across the sky, and as the lightning 
flashed among them, seemed bound together by 
twisted chains of gold. 

I tried to increase the speed of my beast by 
applying a stout stick of mesquite wood vigorously 
to his sides and flanks, but the burro’s habit of 
travelling no faster than a slow walk when 
carrying a load was too well established to be 
mended by any drubbing. 

As the separate clouds, now black as night, 
fused and mingled, the heavens above and even 
the mountains and foothills became totally hidden. 
A great drop of water would occasionally spatter 
upon the salt, or strike my clothes with an 
ominous thump; the- heavens were soon ablaze 
with long streamers of lightning ; and the thunder, 
rumbling low at first, as if the sound came from 
a distance, now clanged and bellowed overhead 
with fearful violence. 

At last the rain, coming in blinding torrents, 
shut out from sight all objects more than ten 
rods away. I raised my heavy sunshade to use 
as an umbrella, but it was almost immediately 
torn to tatters. I felt like one drowning, and had 
to gasp for breath. 

The water streamed from my clothes as if [ had 
been ducked in a river. The burro, with closed 
eyes and drooping ears, hung his head and came 
to a dead stop, a picture of dejection. 

Fearing that we should wander from our course 
if we proceeded in the storm, I concluded that it 








as suddenly as it had begun. 

We had remained in this situation probably a 
quarter of an hour when the first realization of 
the awful peril in which I stood swept over me, 
and my heart turned sick with fear. 
rain not dissolve the thin layer of salt and plunge 
me into the quagmire below ? 

Already, in imagination, I fancied I could hear 
the crust breaking under the burro’s sharp hoofs. 
I imagined myself sinking down, down, down,— 
twenty, fifty, perhaps a hundred feet,—to be 
smothered and choked in the dark and filthy 
ooze. 

The earth would literally open and swallow us 
up! No sign would be left, as the salt again 
formed above us, to mark the spot where I had 
perished, or to tell my comrades the story of my 
death. 

Nerved with horror, I sought by means of my 
mesquite stick to instil into the mind of the burro 
some measure of my own terror, but without 





towering Wave seethed round me. 


avail. His fearful plunges under my severe 
beating only served to increase the danger of his 
breaking through the crust. 

Suddenly the rain ceased. The clouds lifted, 
and I saw that only half of my trip across the salt 
had been accomplished. It was fully threé miles 
to the sand on the north, and as far to the 
mountains behind us. 

I felt that I must trust to my own legs to carry 
me over the fast-dissolving salt; but the resolution 
to dismount and run for my life had hardly been 
formed when the burro, with a loud snort, tossed 
his head into the air, and with ears bent forward 
and nostrils dilated, gazed fixedly toward camp. 
I could feel the frightened animal tremble like an 
aspen beneath me. 

What did he see? Was there some new danger 
threatening us? Listening intently, I heard a 
sound .like the surf of the sea beating upon a 
rocky shore. 

I strained my eyes in the direction in which 
the burro was gazing. Could I believe my sight? 
Yes—the desert was heaving and swelling like 
the billows of the ocean! 

Then I beheld through the veil of mist the crest 
of a mighty wave, dark and muddy, curl and fall 
and rise again. Over the sage brush and rolling 
sands, almost to the edge of the salt-bed, it came 
thundering down on us like an avalanche. 

“Cloudburst!’’ I breathlessly whispered, but 
sat fascinated at the awful spectacle. 

But now the brave little animal that I had 
abused so cruelly but a moment before wheeled, 
and with craning neck and quivering flanks 
skimmed over the salt. On, on he flew, racing 
for life, with the water spattering in showers from 
his swift-falling feet. 

Three miles lay between us and the mountains, 
our goal; three miles behind thundered the 
avalanche of waters. The danger of breaking 
through the dissolving salt, which had seemed so 
imminent, was now forgotten in the excitement 
of the race. 

The first mile was covered without the flood 
appearing to gain upon us; but now the desert 
behind seemed a perfect sea. 

As far as the eye could reach, wave after wave 
rose and fell. The advance wall of water was 
bearing down upon us with fearful rapidity, for 
the level floor of the lake-bed offered less resistance 
to the progress of the flood than the brush-covered 
sands beyond. 

Two-thirds of the race was run, and the muddy 
wave roared in our rear not a mile away. Hope 
beat high within me as I looked ahead; but this 
fearful pace could not be kept up much longer. 
Already the burro began to show signs of distress. 
His breath came in hoarse gasps as he lunged 
ahead. 

“Bravo! little fellow; we'll win yet!” I 
exclaimed, as I stroked his foam-flecked shoulder 


Would the | 








Could he hold out? The water was gaining every 
moment. The mountain towered above us now, 
but I dared not look behind, so close was the 
pitiless wave. 

At last, with the blood dripping from his 
nostrils and his breath coming in great sobs, the 
sturdy little animal gathered his fast-ebbing 
strength to spring up the mountainside. I felt 
that the race was ‘won,—we were saved,—and a 
great cry of joy escaped me. 

But while the cry was yet on my lips, the sharp | 
hoofs of the burro crashed through the treacherous | 
salt and sank into the mire below. As he fell, I 
was thrown headlong into the air. 

As I struggled to regain my feet, the towering | 
wave with an exultant roar seethed around me. | 
My face was cruelly ground against the salt, and | 
I was churned and tossed about for a moment | 
in the turbulent waters. Then came a shock, and | 
consciousness left me. 

I awoke to find myself lying in a cramped and | 
painful position beneath a great boulder. Feeling 
utterly dazed, I regained | 
my feet and looked about | 
me. The sun had set | 
behind the lofty peak | 
that towered above my | 





head. 
I found I stood on the 
mountainside, perhaps 


ten feet above the water 
which covered the salt- 
bed to a depth of one or 
two feet. 

Dead lizards were 
thick upon the rocks. 
One, a foot in length, 
clung to my clothes in 
a half-dying condition. 
Here and there a rattle- 
snake lay dead upon the 
ground. 

I could understand 
how the first great wave 
had borne me, in an 
unconscious condition, upon the 

rocks, where fortunately I had lodged, 
while the water spreading over the desert 
receded and left me in safety. The burro, 
however, lay where he had fallen, sunk deep 

in the mud and covered with the water. 
Thanking God for my miraculous escape, 
I set out around the newly-formed lake for 
the camp, which I reached soon after mid- 

night. 

I there learned that the Indian guides 
had warned the party of the danger of 
‘much water” in time for all to reach the 
higher ground to the north before the cloudburst 


came. E. Winrrep TAYLOR. 
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AN ENGLISH MARKET-DAY DINNER. 


In England a distinction is made between a 
‘‘village’’ and a “town,” the dignity of town 
being applied only to those places which are large 
enough to support a weekly market in the public 
square, to which the farmers of the surrounding 
country bring for sale and barter their butter, 
eggs and other produce. 

On market-day the leading public houses make 
a point of providing a special dinner, at a fair 
price, for the more well-to-do attendants upon the 
market—the gentleman farmers, as they are called. 
This dinner is one of the features of the day, and 
the patrons gather week after week at their 
favorite houses. 

I happened to be in Stamford, in Lincolnshire, 
on market-day, recently, and improved the oppor- 
tunity to attend the market dinner at “The 
Crown,”’ one of the best public houses there. 
The dinner is spread in a long dining-room, 
furnished in a thoroughly homelike manner, quite 
unlike a hotel dining-room in America, and 
although it is absolutely free to every one who 
pays the regular price, it is hard to realize after 
one has sat down to the table that one is not a 
guest at a private house. 

Long experience has taught the landlord to 
estimate very nearly the number for whom the 
table should be laid, and just as the company sit 
down, the well-trained servants quietly remove 
any extra plates and chairs, or supply an addi- 
tional seat if needed. There were just twenty-five 
at table on the day I dined at the Crown. The 
landlord sat at the head of the table, and an 
experienced friend took, by his request, the seat 
at the foot. 

The first course consisted of two kinds of fish, 
brought on in large dishes and placed one at each 
end of the table to be served. I have forgotten 
what one of these was, but the other was stewed 
eels, served in cream, which in spite of the name 
proved to be one of the most delicious dishes I 
ever ate. After these were removed, the solid 
part of the meal, the roasts and vegetables, were 
brought on. 

The chief of these, an enormous roast of beef, 
was placed before the landlord ; the next, a crisply- 
browned leg of mutton, at the opposite end of the 
table. In addition to these there were various 
other dishes, boiled mutton, boiled fowl, calf’s 
head and brains, ham, etc. 

These were placed at various intervals along the 
table, and the man before whom one happened to 
be placed was expected to serve it. I watched 








with some anxiety to see that none came to me, 


for my poor skill at carving would have disgraced 
me beside such work as I saw going on around 
me. 

The pastry which followed this course was a 
deep gooseberry-pie, very different from our 
American ideas of pie, and a rhubarb custard, 
also a new dish to me. This dish consists of a 
rich, thick, baked custard and stewed rhubarb, 
cooked separately and served together, with a 
sweet sauce. 

The dessert, which closed the meal, was a 
simple one of bread and cheese and watercress. 
Noticeable among the cheese was delicious, fresh 
cream cheese, which would literally melt in one’s 
mouth. 

The price for all this was half a crown, about 
sixty-two cents of our money, and while the 
maids were bringing on the dessert, the ‘‘Boots’’ 
of the establishment, who acts as head waiter, 
passed a plate, into which each guest dropped the 
pay for his meal, the whole being so quietly done 
that it hardly detracted at all from the homelike 
nature of the meal. Those who wished for beer 
or wine had it, and paid extra. 

One thing which impressed me particularly— 
and this I repeatedly remarked all over England— 
was the superb physique of the men who sat about 
the table. They were tall and solid in form, and 
though many of them were no longer young, 
their fresh complexions, clear eyes and firm voices 
showed that their vitality was in no way impaired. 

Nor was this in any way a picked company, 
though the men were of a superior class, and 
accustomed to open-air life. They had merely 
happened to come together, but I am convinced 
that no company of the same number in America, 
gathered under similar circumstances, would 
equal them physically. 

Another thing which I could not but notice was 
the beautiful courtesy shown to me as a stranger 
by every man who sat anywhere near me, 
although there was only one of them whom I had 
even seen before. Before any one of them was 
served, pains was taken to see that my plate was 
heaped up, and if there was any special dish 
brought on which I, in my ignorance of English 
cookery, might not notice, care was taken to see 
that my attention was called to it. 

More strange, though, than any other feature of 
the meal to one accustomed only to American 
hotel dinners, was the grace. After we were all 
seated, at a signal from the landlord, every head 
but mine—for I was taken too much by surprise— 
was bowed, and every voice but mine joined 
reverently in a few words of petition to God to 
bless the meal. 

Again, after the dessert had been thoroughly 
discussed, but before any one had left the table, 
there came a like signal, a hush in the conversa- 
tion, and with the same reverent manner a few 
words of thanks were said. Then those who 
wished to go did so, while others lingered to 
smoke and talk. 

This simple service was so old a custom, so 
much a part of the meal, that I do not think any 
one supposed that I noticed it, or suspected that it 
had been to me one of the most striking features 
of a dinner all of which had been delightfully 


novel. Max BENNETT THRASHER. 
a ee 
WASHED ASHORE BY THE BLACK 
STREAM. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


Adventure of a runaway Sailor-Boy.— Alone on Iturup. 


On the sea-beaches of Florida tourists often 
pick up ‘“sea-beans,’’ which, according to the 
fishermen there, are the seeds of a leguminous 
plant which grows on the ocean bottom, far out to 
sea. The pods, indeed, resemble large bean-pods, 
and enormous quantities of them are occasionally 
found strewn along the sands. 

In fact, these are the seeds of a land plant—a 
climbing vine which grows abundantly along the 
north coast of South America, Central America 
and the islets of the Caribbean Sea. Having been 
dropped, blown, or washed into the ocean, they 
are brought to Florida by the Gulf Stream. 

The same great marine current often transports 
the driftwood of the Mississippi, the Orinoco and 
the Amazon to the far north, and casts it, wave- 
worn, to waters that leave it on the shores of 
Iceland and Greenland. So the skin-clad Eskimo 
of Upernavik sometimes thaws his frozen blubber 
by the heat of a fire whose fuel grew ten thousand 
miles away, for these rivers in the ocean are far 
longer than any rivers of the land. 

On the other side of the world the Pacific Ocean 
is traversed by a great current very similar to 
the Gulf Stream, and flowing northerly along 
the eastern coasts of Asia. Geographers call it the 
Japanese Current, but the Japanese entitle it 
the Kuroshiwo, or Black Stream, from the dark- 
blue tint of its waters. 

This broad, warm stream, composed of the 
heated waters of the China Sea, pours northward 
bearing on its bosom a thousand trophies from 
tropical lands—cocoanuts, seeds, seaweed, flowers, 
fragments of savage huts and canoes, the wreck- 
age of ships, trees uprooted by floods and storms, 
and whole rafts of driftwood floated by freshets 
down rivers to the sea. 

Formerly the natives of the coral islands of 
Polynesia procured hard stones from which to 
make weapons and tools from the entwined roots 
of large trees which the sea cast upon their shores. 
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Thus they obtained large pebbles of quartz or of 
slate from distant countries. Very useful they 
were, for there were no other hard stones on those 
islands, where, till recently, the people lived as if 
in the Stone Age. 

Some years ago a singular instance of how tree- 
roots carry heavy objects. far over the ocean came 
to my knowledge. In this.case something precious 
was transported many thousand miles for the 
benefit, as it chanced, of a youthful mariner—an 
American boy of sixteen named Aurelius Prodden, 
who had run away from cruel treatment on a 
“walrus-hunter,” and found refuge among the 
hairy Ainu of the Kurile Islands. 

The Kurile Islands, or Smoke Islands,—for the 
Russian word kuril signifies smoke,—are a long 
chain of volcanic islets extending from Yezo, 
Japan, northeasterly for six hundred and fifty 
miles, to within a few miles of Kamchatka. 
Formerly they were under the con- 
trol of Russia, and jealously guarded 
by her cruisers; but within the last 
few years all the Kuriles have been 
ceded by treaty to Japan in exchange 
for Saghalien. 

The seven largest of the Kuriles, 
naming them in their order north- 
ward from Yezo, are Shikotan, Kun- 
ashiri, Iturup, Urup, Shimu Shiru, 
Onekotan and Paramushir. There 
are more than a hundred smaller 
islets. 

In most geographical works the 
Kurile Islands. are spoken of as 
bleak, desolate and well-nigh unin- 
habitable, but many of them are well 
wooded and watered, and a paradise 
of game. The smali rivers abound 
in salmon and sea trout; fur-bearing 
animals are numerous, and so are 
bears, particularly a large variety of 
black bear and a shaggy yellow bear 
which grows to so great a size that 
some of its tracks, recently meas- 
ured in wet sand on the shore of 
Urup, were fourteen by ten inches. 

Until a few years ago all the larger 
Kuriles were inhabited by small 
tribal families and communities of the 
hairy Ainu—a singular race, found 
only im the Kuriles, Saghalien and 
Yezo. As the word dinu means 
hairy, the use of the adjective is 
unnecessary. But a stranger would 
be inclined to use it, nevertheless, 
for the bodies of the men are covered 
with a shaggy coat of coarse. hair, 
almost like the hide of a wild beast, 
and the growth upon their heads and 
faces is. very profuse. 

In their manners, in the expression 
of their emotions and in the treat- 
ment of their children they are more 
primitive than the prevalent races 
of mankind. 

When the Japanese obtained pos- 
session of the Kuriles, they set about 
depopulating them on the ground 
that they were too far from Tokyo 
te be conveniently governed. A war- 
ship accordingly visited one after 
another of the larger islands, col- 
lected the unfortunate natives, and 
earried them southward to Shikotan, 
where they are at present confined, 
as American Indians are confined 
to a reservation. Thus cruelly torn 


from their homes, their numbers are rapidly | Hakodate, in the Island of Yezo, when Aurelius | prongs, remained a lump of something which in 


diminishing, and they are likely to become extinct. 

It was after the Japanese carried out this in- 
human policy that Aurelius Predden went ashore 
at Iturup from a small walrus-hunter, a brig, the 


Cossack, owned somewhere in Puget Sound. Her | stone and thought the matter over. 


business was somewhat contraband and perilous, 
as she was liable te seizure by the Russians if 
found hunting sea) in Siberian waters. But her 
poaching skipper was adroit in evading capture, 








|far from home. No more did the sailors, though 
|they privately applauded his spirit when they 
found he had run away from the captain’s cruelty. 
Even when four hours had gone without the 
return of Aurelius they did not believe that he had | 
deserted voluntarily. Later in the day an effort 
was made to find him. Three sailors climbed the | 
cliffs and discevered traces of the boy’s course to 
the summit, but nothing more of him. They saw | 
several bears, however, and came to the conclusion | 
that Aurelius had been killed by them. ' } 
The brig remained in the bay till the following | 
day, when a change of weather compelled them to | 
put to sea; and thereafter the captain and mate 
said as little as possible about the lost bey. Noth- | 
ing more of him could the sailor tell me. The rest | 
of the story was obtained through a young Japanese 
gentleman who has. been in America for two or | 
three years as a decorative artist, but who was at 






















At Work on the Canoe 


vanished from the brig. 

It seems that the boy, when he reached the top — 
of the mountain where he could see the ocean on | 
both sides of the narrow island, sat down on a 
He had a 
hatchet, a bunch of matches, a sheath knife and 
several fish-hooks and lines. 

He knew there were salmon and other fish in 
the large brooks of Iturup, and that the channel | 


and his voyages were lucrative, as he had learned | between this island and Kunashiri, that next te the 
where numerous “colonies” of walrus and seal southward, was but ten miles in width. He knew, | 


could be found. 

Aurelius Prodden had unluckily incurred the 
dislike of beth skipper and mate—so the sailor said 
who told me part of this story more than a year 
ago. The boy seemed about sixteen years old, and 
the sailor spoke of him asa “still” boy, one of few 
words. When beaten or kicked about he uttered 


no outcry, but would never “drop his eye before | 


his officer.” 
hated him. 

He was a well-made boy of good personal appear- 
anee, but his skin did not tan im the wind enough 
to suit the skipper’s ideal of a sailor’s countenance, 
so the usual form ef address to Aurelius was: 

“Here, you chicken-livered little whelp, go aloft 
there and take a look for smokes!” 

Smokes on the horizon indieated the presence of 
Russian eruisers, which the walrus-hunters avoided, 
if possible, no matter whether in Japanese or 
Russian waters. When the brig was anchored in 
Moyotake Bay, on the east coast of Iturup, her 
skipper kept watch for smokes almost as keenly as 
if he had been off Kamchatka. 

Iturup is a long, narrow island of bold shere- 
cliffs, and high, pinkish-colored peaks inland, 
formerly volcanoes. In some places the island is 
ne more than four miles wide. 

On the morning when Aurelius deserted, the 
skipper had sent him ashore to climb to the height 
of land where he could overlook the Sea of Okhotsk 
ow the other side, that he might bring back werd if 
any cruiser could be seen there. As bears were 
known to be numerous on Iturwp, Aurelius asked 
to be allowed to carry a gun—one of two dozen old 
Springfield muskets with which the brig was pro- 
vided. 


gone more than two hours, either.” 


But they gave him a heavy, broad-bladed hatchet rivulet flowed from the mountains inte a pool 


| 


to eut his way through such scrub and vines as 
might bar his way up the ravine to the summit. 
Probably Aurelius had already resolved to run 
away from the brig, and that may have been why 
he asked for a gun. But the skipper of the Cossack 
did not suspect the bey of having such a notion, so 


This, they said, was why the mate | 


too, that Kunashiri was separated from Yezo by a| 
strait no more than six miles wide. 

Aurelius pondered carefully the chances of living 
for weeks alone on the island, and of escape south- 
ward before winter set in. He knew that he might | 
perish ashore, but life with cruel treatment on the | 
brig was about as bad as death, he thought. So 
after looking long at the Cossack at anchor in the 
bay below, he turned his face toward the Sea of 


| Okhotsk and made his way down to the beach on 





| but soon he learned that they were too well occu- 
“No bear would ever eat you!” said the mate. | pied with their annual feast of fish to do worse than 
“The more’s the pity. Be off, and don’t you be | churlishly glance at him. 





that side. 

Here a wonderful spectacle met his eyes. Herring, 
literally in windrows, tons of them, were lying at 
water-mark of the retiring tide, many stil) alive, 
struggling to regain the water out of which they 
were forced by the pressure of a black school of 
their fellows, so dense that it seemed to fill all the 
neighboring ocean. Herring lay there in enormous 
quantities, and mingled with the dying fish were 
boatloads ef yellow roe, or herrings’ eggs. 

It was the spawning season. The sea was turbid 
with roe and milt. Overhead wheeled vast flocks 
ef gulls and other sea-birds. Circling fish-hawks 
swooped; and some black sea-eagles descended, | 
screaming, from their nests on the cliffs. Foxes 
and martens came stealing forth from the thickets, 
and here and there, farther on, the black, shaggy 
bulk of great bears could be seen greedily devour- 
ing fish. 

“T sha’n’t starve right away,” muttered Aurelius. 
“These herring are not such bad eating.” 

Afraid of pursuit, he walked along the shore, 
southward, for an hour or two. Still he saw no end 
of the herring. At first he stood in some little fear 
of the bears, and went out of his way to pass them; 


After a time he came to a cove where a rapid 


where there were a great number of large fish with 
backs nearly black. These were salmon, seeking 
to ascend the fall above the pool. Every moment 
many of them leaped high out of water to surmount 
the rapid, and the inward pressure of fish was so 





great as well nigh to pack the Kittle pool. Aurelius 


found it easy to throw out as many salmon as he 
desired. 
it. 

While he was eating, a yellow bear came out of | 
the larch woods at a little distance and snuffed 
suspiciously at the smoke of the fire, but being | 
gorged with fish, did not appear ili-disposed. The 
beast was, however, a reminder to Aurelius that 
the bears might steal upon him by night, so he set 
at work with his hatchet and constructed a kind of 
pen or shed, whére two high rocks near the brook 
afforded a partial inclosure. 

He set stakes in the ground on the outer side and 
laid up small drift logs from the bank, so as to 
inclose a space six or seven feet square between | 
the rocks. He then covered his shed over with 
poles, and floored it with dry reeds and grass left 
high by spring freshets. On this bed he passed the 
night comfortably and undisturbed by beast or | 
man. 

As wet weather set in next day, Aurelius 
remained by the brook for a week, subsisting on 
salmon, and occasiona] handfuls of berries from 
the neighboring high land. Lonely as he was, he 
did not as yet feel sorry that he had left the brig; 
but he was anxious to reach human habitations | 
before autumn, and therefore set off southward | 
along shore when the weather cleared. 

Aurelius walked all one day along the beaches 
without reaching the extreme southerly end of 
Iturup, and camped as before at the mouth of 
another large brook, where again he found salmon 
in abundance. Here the shore trended away east- 
erly, and Kunashiri, the next island, was in sight 
ten or twelve miles to the southward. 

Aurelius felt sure that he could cross to it in a 


boat on a calm day, but he had doubts whether | 


he could navigate a raft on the course, for he could 
see that currents set between the islands, making 


tide-rips and an overfall of the wave crests when | 


the wind blew. 


Much driftwood lay along the shore, and Aurelius, | 


after three days of experiment in constructing a 
raft, conceived the idea of making a canoe 
with his hatchet from a fir log 
about thirty feet in length and 
nearly a yard in diameter. It 


found it sound at heart, and 

was occupied one entire day 

chopping off a piece twelve feet 

in length, out of which he intended 

to fashion a canoe. The resinous 

chips made excellent fuel, and as 

eraft, he used the chips for his 
from the trunk. 

By the seventh day he had burned 
most of the old tree, except the root, 
and as this was even more resinous 
than the trunk, he began to chop 
and split that also. Now one of 
the old, worn roeot-prongs had 
grown over and across two of the 
others, and on the evening when 
he chopped away this bent prong 


dropped, one of them of white 
quartz. 
Farther in the neek, embedded 
in the space betwixt the root- | 


the fading twilight appeared te be of a rich, bright | 
yellow color. Aurelius bent to seize it with his | 
hand. As he did so a strange thrill seemed to pass 
along every nerve of his body. 
He had grasped a large, irregular lump of pure, 
yellow gold! C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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MOOSE-CALLING. 


The most thrilling Sort of Hunting known to the Northern | 
Woods. 


The moose is a noble beast, and any form of | 
honest hunting for him through the deep solitudes 
of the north woods is full of keen interest and 
enjoyment. But moose-calling stands alone in the 
hunter’s mind—the most exciting, the most disap- 
pointing, the most dangerous method of hunting 
here in the East. 

Other forms of hunting moose are more attractive 
in many ways, but I doubt if the hunter’s nerves | 
ever again thrill with quite the same sensations | 
that swept over him that first night when he steod | 
by a little opening in the forest, with the solitude 
and utter loneliness of the wilderness about him, 
and heard the deep silence suddenly broken by an 


|}as he uttered it. 


was much wave-worn and old, | 
with the roots battered and | 





= 
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uncertainty and danger about it. As for torching 


He dressed one, kindled a fire and broiled and crusting and murdering the poor animals in 
| their yards, where deep snows have imprisoned 


them, after taking their portraits with a kodak, as 
so-called sportsmen do nowadays, they are abomi- 
nable, all of them. No 
driven by hunger, will have part or parcel with 
those who use them. 

The call of the cow whieh the hunter 
always uses first, is a low, sudden bellow, quite 
impossible to describe accurately. It breaks out 
of the woods and is gone so suddenly as to leave 
one simply surprised, with no accurate impres 
Before hearing it I had frequently asked 
Indians and hunters what it was like; the answers 
were rather unsatisfactory. Like a tree falling, 
like a cow, like the swell of a cataract or the rapids 
at night, like a rifle-shot, or a man shouting—these 
were some of the answers, till one supposed it 
must sound something like a menagerie at feeding 
time. 

One night, as I sat with my friend before our 
bark tent eating our belated supper in tired silence, 
while the rush of the salmon pool near and the 


decent hunter, unless 


moose, 


sions. 


| soughing of the wind among the spruce tops were 


making our eyelids heavy as we ate, a sound 
suddenly filled the forest and was gone. Strangely 
enough, we pronounced the word “ Moose!” 
together, though neither of us had ever heard the 
sound before. 

“Like a gun in a fog” might, perhaps, head the 
list of similes, though after hearing the sound 
several times, I am stil] at a loss to describe it. No 
two animals ever bellow precisely alike, and the 
thick trees break up the vibrations, making the 
sound still more vague, which accounts, perhaps, 
fer the variety of description. 

This single, low, indefinite bellow is heard early 
in the mating season. Later it is more prolonged 
and definite, and often repeated twice in quick 
suecession—M’ wish! M’wieh’uh! M’wii-aaaa! 
The best hunter I have ever met used this in all his 
ealling. 

The first call was short and abrupt, uttered with 
the accent at the end, and a quick roll of his head 
After a second’s interval he 
repeated it, the middle sound being slightly pro- 
longed, with a slower roll of the’ head. Two 
seconds after, with the trumpet’s mouth close to 
the ground, he began the last eall—a plaintive, 


| pleading bellow long drawn out, while the trumpet- 


worn down to mere stubby | 
prongs at the butt. 
Cutting into the log he 


he worked from day to day on his | 


camp-fire, together with pieces split | 
| easy 


he opened a nook or cavity from | 
which two or three large pebbles | 


mouth described three wide cireles in the air, 
ending abruptly without accent. If no answer 
came, a half-hour passed before the call was 


repeated. 

Though his call was often successful, I confess it 
never sounded to me much like that of a moose. 
Perhaps had I been farther away, with a vivid 
imagination and in ignorance of the hunter’s wiles, 
I, too, might have been deceived. 

The answer of the bull varies but little, and is 
to imitate. It is a short, hoarse, grunting 
roar, frightfully ugly when close at hand, leaving 
no doubt as to the mood he is in. 

Sometimes, when a bull ts shy, and the hunter 
thinks him to be near and listening,—though no 
sound gives any idea of his whereabouts,—he 
follows the call of the cow by the short roar of the 
bull, at the same time snapping the sticks under 
his feet and thrashing the bushes with his trumpet. 
Then, if the bull answers, look out. Jealous and 
ready to fight, the beast hurls himself out of his 
concealment, and rushes in like a tempest to meet 
his rival. 

Once aroused in this way he heeds no danger; 


| and the eye must be clear and the muscles steady 


| at the larger and one inch at the smaller end. 


to stop him surely ere he reaches the thicket where 
the hunter is concealed. Moonlight is poor stuff to 
shoot by at best, and an enraged bull moose is a 
very big and a very ugly customer. It is a poor 
thicket, therefore, that does not have at least one 
tree with conveniently low branches. As a rule, 


| however, you may trust your Indian to look after 


this very carefully. 

The trumpet with which the calling is done is 
simply a piece of birch bark, rolled into the shape 
of a cone, with the smooth side within. It is fifteen 
or sixteen inches long, about four inches in diameter 
The 


| right hand is folded round the small end for a 


mouthpiece; into this the caller grunts and roars 
and bellows, at the same time swinging the trumpet’s 
mouth in sweeping curves to imitate the peculiar 
roll of the cow’s call. 

If the bull is near and suspicious, the sound is 
deadened by holding the mouth of the trumpet 
close to the ground; this, to me, imitates the real 
sound more closely than any other attempt. 

So many conditions must be met for successful 
calling, and so warily does a bull approach, that 
unless far back from civilization the ehances are 
strongly against the hunter’s ever seeing his game. 
The old bulls are shy from much hunting; the 
younger ones fear the wrath of an older rival. 

Strange things, however, are always happening 
to moose-hunters; often it is the very unexpected 


angry roar, and then the crashing advance of the that happens. 


great ugly brute rushing straight down upon him | 


| out of the dark woods. 


Tracking through the first snows requires strength 
and patience and cunning; and one has, beside | 
the excitement of the hunt, the beauty of the winter 
woods, and the peace and restfulness of the night- | 
camp. Tracking is warmer, too, and much more | 
comfortable every way than waiting perfectly 
motionless, without daring even to swing the | 
fingers or stamp the toes, out of which the autumn 
frost is slowly chilling the life; but it lacks the 
tremendous impressiveness of the night, and the 
swift, fieree thrill of the bull’s answer and his 
savage rush. 

The same may be said of still-hunting, or creep- 
ing, as the Indians call it. In tracking or still- 
hunting one is following a timid animal that, unless 
wounded or “headed,” dashes off in a swinging 
trot at the first sniff of danger. 

When moose begin to mate in September, an old | 
bull grows savage and uneertain of temper; it is 
never safe, day or night, to approach him care. | 
lessly. The call may only alarm him, and send 


him off into deeper solitudes; but it is just as likely | and lasts six or seven weeks. 
to throw him into a rage that brings him crashing | perfectly still night is the first requisite. 


down to attack at sight the first living thing that 
opposes him. 


The first time I ever tried calling brought a start- 
ling response. It was when fishing, late one August 
afternoon in a narrow arm of a lake im northern 
New Brunswick, that I put in practice seme of the 
teaching of my Indian guide. My first eall brought 
down a savage old bull that chased me round and 
round the shallow arm of the lake likeafury. Only 
some desperate paddling brought me out safe and 
sound; for I was alone, and without a weapon. 

Baptiste, my guide, once had a more remarkable 
experience. He was calling one night from a lake, 
and as no response had come after several hours’ 
waiting, the canoe had been allowed te drift in and 
lie under the shadow of the trees, close beside the 
bank. The first intimation he had of the presence 
of game was when a young bull leaped clear over 
the canoe into the shallow water of the lake. 

The bank was high, and whether he intended to 
crush the canoe beneath his hoofs, or simply to 
ascertain what it was, they never knew. A luck 
shot, with the gun touching the brute’s side, killed 
him in his tracks. 

The calling season begins early in September, 
In this season a 
The bull, 
when he hears the call, will approach silently 
within an hundred yards—it is simply wonderfal 


And so there is always the added charm of | how noiselessly the great brute ean move through 
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the thick woods. 
he has gone completely round the spot where he 
heard the call, and if there is the slightest breeze 
he scents the danger and is off on the instant. 

On a still night his big trumpet-shaped ears are 
marvellously acute, and only absolute silence on 
the hunter’s part can insure success. Another 
condition quite as essential is moonlight. The 
moose often calls just before dusk and before 
sunrise, but the bull is more wary at 


Moose - Calling. 


such times and can seldom be called into the open. 
By far the best place for calling, if one is in a 
moose country, is from a canoe on some quiet 
lake or river, between two open shores if possible. 
On whichever side the bull answers, the canoe can 
then be backed silently into the shadow of the 
opposite bank. 

If there is no water near the hunting-ground, 
then a thicket in the midst of an opening in the 
forest is the only suitable spot from which to call. 
Such spots are rare except about the . barrens, 
which are open, treeless plains scattered here and 
there throughout the great northern wilderness. 
Here the hunter collects a thick, dry nest at sun- 
down, and spreads the warm blanket that he has 
carried on his back all the weary way from camp; 
without it the cold would be unendurable after 
three or four hours of silent waiting. 

When a bull answers a call from such a spot he 
will generally circle the barren just within the 
edge of surrounding forest, and unless enraged 
by jealousy will rarely venture into the open. 
He is a creature of the thick woods; never at ease 
unless within quick reach of their protection. 

An exciting incident happened to Alek, my 
Indian guide, one autumn while hunting on one 
of these barrens with a sportsman whom he was 
guiding. He was calling one night from a thicket 
near the middle of a narrow barren. No answer 
came; though for an hour or more he felt quite 
sure that a bull was near and listening. He was 
about to try the roar of the bull, when the creature 
suddenly burst out of the woods behind the two 
men, in exactly the opposite quarter from that 
which they were watching, and in which they 
believed their game to be hidden. 

Alek started to creep across the thicket, but on 
the instant a second challenge rang out fiercely in 
front of them; and directly across the open they 
saw the underbrush sway violently, as the bull 
they had long suspected broke out in a towering 
rage, grunting and grinding his teeth, and thrash- 
ing the bushes with his big antlers. 

He was slow in advancing, however, and Alek 
crept rapidly to the other side of the thicket, 
where, a moment later, his excited hiss called his 
companion. From the opposite fringe of forest 
the second bull had hurled himself out, and was 
plunging with savage roars straight toward them. 

Crouching low among the firs, they awaited his 
headlong rush—not without many a startled 
glance backward, and a very uncomfortable sense 
of being trapped and frightened, as Alek confessed 
to me in confidence. He had left his gun in camp; 
his employer had insisted upon it in his eagerness 
to kill the moose himself. 

The bull had come rapidly within rifle-shot. In 
a minute more he would be in the thicket; and 
already the rifle-sight was trying to cover a vital 
spot, when right behind them—at the thicket’s 
edge it seemed—a frightful roar and a furious 
pounding of hoofs brought them to their feet with 
a bound. 

A second later the rifle was lying among the 
bushes, and a frightened hunter was scratching 
and smashing in a desperate hurry up among the 
branches of a low spruce, as if only the tip-top 
were half high enough. Alek was nowhere to be 








Then he makes a wide circuit till | seen—unless one had the eyes of an owl to find 


him down among the roots of a big windfall. 

But the first moose smashed straight through 
the thicket without looking up or down, and out 
on the barren a tremendous struggle began. 
There was a few minutes’ confused uproar—of 
savage grunts, grinding teeth, pounding hoofs and 


| clashing antlers, with a hoarse undertone of 


labored breathing. 
Then the excite- 
ment of the fight 
was too strong to 
be resisted, and a 
dark form wriggled 
out from among the 
roots, only to stretch 
itself flat under a 
low fir, and look 
out with flashing 
eyes at the strug- 
gling brutes not 
thirty feet away. 

Three times Alek 
hissed for the white 
man employer to 
come down, but that 
gentleman was safe 
astride the highest 
branch that would 
bear his weight, 
with no desire evi- 
dently for a better 
view of the fight. 

Then Alek found 
the rifle among the 
bushes, and waiting 
till the bulls backed 
away for one of 
their furious charg- 
es, he brought the 
larger one to his 
knees with a bullet 
through the shoul- 
ders. The second 
stood startled an instant, with raised 

head and muscles quivering—then dashed 
away across the barren and into the forest. 

Such encounters are often numbered among the 
tragedies of the great wilderness. In tramping 
through the forest one sometimes finds two sets of 
huge antlers locked firmly together, and scattered 
about among the underbrush white bones picked 
clean by wildcats and prowling foxes. 

It needs no written record to tell their story. 

Wiiiiam J. Lone. 
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SECURITY. 
While the harsh storm — crashing matty by 
Uprooting trees upon the wepeowers plain 
The flower dreams in charmed security 
And only knows the music of the rain. 


Original. R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
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GOOD USES FOR WEALTH. 

Large fortunes are accumulated in the United 
States faster and more frequently than anywhere 
else. Opportunities are greater, the field is wider 
and less developed, the individual enterprise more 
daring, the margin for profit larger. 

Making money faster and easier than the people 
of other nations, we are also learning how to 
spend it to the best advantage. The possession 
of great wealth carries certain responsibilities, 
which come to be more generally understood and 
appreciated with the lapse of time. 

We have the recent example of Seth Low, the 
president of Columbia College, who has given one 
million dollars for the erection of a library build- 
ing for that institution. The gift recalls the 
bequest of the late Samuel J. Tilden of practically 
his entire fortune for a new library in New York 
City. After prolonged litigation the Tilden fund 
is about to be consolidated with the Lenox and 
Astor library bequests, and the metropolis will 
eventually possess a free library equal to any in 
the world, and wholly due to individual munifi- 
cence. 

The gift of Andrew Carnegie to the city of 
Pittsburg and the building of the Newberry 
library in Chicago are other recent evidences that 
private wealth is rapidly augmenting the library 
facilities of the people. 

Less conspicuous but not less valuable exam- 
ples of this public spirit are frequent in the New 
England cities and towns, where beautiful library 
buildings, often accompanied by maintenance 
funds, testify how frequently prosperity prompts 
business men to think of the welfare of their 
neighbors. 

Even more striking have been the contributions 
of private wealth to the facilities for higher educa- 
tion. Nearly all the recent additions to our higher 
educational institutions originated in the liberality 
of single individuals,—Cornell, Johns Hopkins,— 
university and hospital,—the University of Chi- 
cago, created by the unstinted millions of J. D. 
Rockefeller, the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
Vanderbilt University, and among colleges for 
women, Wellesley, Vassar and Smith,—not to 
prolong the enumeration to many minor institu- 
tions. 








by will of large endowments have become 80 
common that they hardly excite comment. 

The bulk of the contributions of private wealth 
to religious, educational, charitable and philan- 
thropical work in this country is unseen and 
unheralded. With the establishment of one 
Peabody fund, many times more money is given 
quietly, in smaller sums, to perform the same 
kind of work; if it were possible to gather the 
statistics of all these gifts, the world would be 
amazed at the millions in the total. Our wealthy 
men have their uses, and we should find it difficult 
to get on without them. 

Private wealth is put to better uses in this 
country than anywhere else. This is so because 
it ought to beso. The influence of our democratic 
institutions is to develop a larger and freer public 
spirit. Individual generosity must here do the 
work accomplished elsewhere by royal revenues 
and public funds. The absence of laws of primo- 
geniture removes one incentive to the preservation 
intact of great properties, in order that family 
name and prestige may survive and increase. 

Public opinion sharply associates the possession 
of great wealth with a duty to the public. An 
intelligent apprehension of the true significance of 
our institutions forces a recognition of this duty ; 
if one generation ignores it, the next encounters 
it in accentuated form. 

Every example, such as President Low has set, 
has a double value—a value apart from and 
exceeding that of the gift itself. It reminds 
others, fortunate like himself in their business 
ventures, that the custodianship of millions carries 
with it responsibilities which cannot be limited to 
the gratification of personal and family tastes. 
When every Croesus shall have learned to be a 
philanthropist, the social problem will have 
advanced very far toward a solution. 


~ 
* 





CONTENTED. 
Let others have a loftier aim, 
And travel all the roads to fame, 
By man jroqeented : 
Be ours the humbler lot to show 
How great it is through life to go 
Good-natured and contented. 


Original. 


* 
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THE YACHT- RACE. 

The seventh contest for the possession of ‘‘the 
America’s cup”’ took place in September in the 
open ocean, south of New York. Lord Dunraven, 
who caused Valkyrie III. to be constructed ex- 
pressly to challenge for the cup, spared no pains 
nor expense in planning and building the swiftest 
racing machine which the British architect could 
devise. The Americans were equally lavish, and 
the Defender was the result. 

Every one knows the history of the three races. 
The first was won fairly by Defender. In the 
second there was a collision between the two 
yachts which crippled the American boat; and 
though Valkyrie III. finished first, the race was 
awarded to Defender on the ground that the foul 
was caused by Valkyrie III. 

Immediately after the yachts started on the 
third race Lord Dunraven withdrew the British 
boat, and the race and series were given to the 
American Defender. 

The result was most unsatisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Lord Dunraven felt that he had been 
treated unfairly. The Americans were sure that 
the decision was right, but were not contented 
with a victory won in that way; and the people 
of both countries were disappointed that there 
were not three races fairly sailed. 

But in one aspect of the case the result is not 
important. Formerly the contests were between 
boats each of which represented a national type— 
the English cutter and the American centreboard. 
Each people learned something from the other, 
and each copied from the other, until this year the 
two boats were very nearly of the same type. 
Consequently the contest was merely one between 
two naval architects. 

Notwithstanding the cost of the struggle, the 
bad feeling that has been created, and the repeated 
disappointments of the English, there are rumors 
of still another attempt by yachtsmen of Great 
Britain to win the cup. 





* 
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NATIONAL FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


While there is the widest possible difference 
between men in this country as to what consti- 
tutes a sound system of national currency, there 
are two points upon which all men are agreed. 

The first is that a bad system has a greatly 
injurious effect upon the business of the country; 
the second is that the present system is a bad one, 
and should be reformed. The fact that there is a 
total disagreement as to what should be done to 
reform it seems at first sight to render the situa- 
tion hopeless. 

But when we consider that every man desires 
the commercial prosperity of the country, and 
that a mistake in choosing a remedy is harmful 
to each and every one, it seems the part of wisdom 
for men to prefer to be right, rather than to be 
proved to have been right. 

The country has but one question to decide: 





Apart from a few state universities, there is no| What ought to be done about silver? For the 
institution of higher education in the land which | old problem of the relation of our paper currency 


does not owe its existence and development to the 
continuing generosity of our wealthy men. 
apportionment of the millions of the D. B. Fayer- 
weather estate among more than twenty different 


colleges was an exceptional case; but donations | 


| to coin money has been solved. 
The | 


A few years ago we were told, on the one hand, 
that the depression in business was caused by the 
demonetization of silver. Then we were assured 
by the other party that the commercial panic 


-was caused by the so-called Sherman act, which 
gave us too much silver. 

A little later a similarly bad condition of busi- 
ness was again ascribed to the lack of a free 
coinage law. Then business revived; and just as 
merchants were getting on their feet a “set-back” 
occurred. Gold began to flow out of the country, 
and the Treasury balance was depleted. This 
time we are once more informed that the trouble 
is too much silver and too much favor to silver. 

One only of these opposite views can be the 
right one. Which is it? It is vastly more for 
every one’s interest that the truth should be 
ascertained and a sound system established, than 
that his previous opinion should be vindicated 
Suppose we all lay aside the passion and the 
political prejudice and the mad conviction with 
which we have previously discussed this question, 
and study candidly what is to be said on the other 
side. 


* 
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POISON GIVEN. 


A recent incident illustrates the value of pains- 
taking maternal care in the management of a 
household. A child was dangerously ill from a 
throat affection, and the physician had given strict 
directions respecting its treatment. There were 
two medicines to be given the little patient: one a 
deadly poison, which was burned in a lamp 80 
that the fumes could be inhaled, and the other a 
quieting mixture, designed to allay fever and to 
induce sleep. 

The mother, finding it necessary to leave the 
room for a short time to attend to her household 
duties, took the precaution of removing the 
poisonous mixture from the table, and placing it in 
a medicine cupboard on the side wall. The sleeping- 
draught was on the table in plain sight, and the 
mother, as she was going out of the door, told the 
nurse in attendance to give the child a teaspoonful 
in ten minutes. 

The nurse kept watch of the clock, and when it 
was time for giving the medicine, stepped up to 
the cupboard and absent-mindedly poured out a 
teaspoonful from the bottle. When the child had 
gulped it down, the nurse’s eyes fell upon the 
other bottle on the table. Instantly her mistake 
was revealed to her. She had substituted the 
poison for the sleeping-draught. 

Snatching up the bottle which she had used, she 
read in large letters the word “Poison.” Over- 
come with horror, she ran out into the hall and 
screamed for help with the full power of her lungs. 

The mother in the kitchen and the father in the 
parlor fairly tumbled over each other on the stairs 
in their frantic efforts to reach the room, where 
they found the nurse with the fatal bottle in her 
hands, and the child screaming from a barning 
pain in his throat. 

Naturally the father sent for the nearest physi- 
cian, but it was half an hour before he was in the 
house. Meanwhile, the child would have been 
beyond recovery if some one in the house had not 
known what was the right thing to do, and if the 
emergency had not been intelligently forecast. 

The mother was a natural care-taker. Methodical 
in her habits, she had been accustomed for years 
to arrange medicines in the most systematic way. 
The poisons were kept on a shelf by themselves, 
and she had taken the precaution to write out the 
antidote for each, and to paste the formula upon 
the bottle underneath the label. 

Seizing the bottle, she learned at a glance the 
directions for an overdose, rushed to the kitchen 
for the antidote, and administered it in a few 
minutes, the frightened child swallowing it obedi- 
ently. In ten minutes the child was unconscious, 
but the belated physician, after learning what had 
been done, said there was hope. After a hard 
fight for life, the boy recovered. 

His mother’s prompt action had saved his life. 
Richly was she rewarded for years of painstaking 
care and orderly habits. 





~ 
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PAST EVENTS COMMEMORATED. 


An American visiting Paris for the first time is 
impressed by the dramatic way in which the 
French people express their emotions. Very 
many phases of their history are made visible to 
the eye in some picturesque shape, so that he who 
runs may read. 

Ages have passed since the Druidic worship was 
known in France, but the government owns and 
protects every Druid altar and menhir. 

The republic denounces the legitimate monarchy, 
yet it preserves its royal palaces and museums, 
and sacredly guards the portraits of every Bourbon 
or Orleans prince. 

Valets de place lead the stranger from one 
historic building or street to another, and tell him 
with equal enthusiasm, “Here Marie Antoinette 
was crowned by us. On that balcony she stood 
when the women of Paris threatened to tear her 
limb from limb; and here we beheaded her.” 

The French people will have none of the Bona- 
parte rule now, but the tomb of Napoleon is kept 
like a shrine in the centre of Paris; lamps burn 
perpetually before it, and every stranger is brought 
to pay homage to his memory. 

You are shown the spot in the great throne-room 
of Versailles where Louis the Magnificent, in the 
height of his power, wrote, “The king rules alone ;”’ 
and your guide tells you that William chose to 
stand there when he had conquered France and 
was crowned Emperor of Germany. Your guide 
hates the Germans, but he relishes keenly the 
dramatic effect of the incident. 

France tore the bodies of her dead kings out of 
their graves at St. Denis, and broke down their 
statues; then it built them up again of plaster, and 
placed electric lights about them to add to the 
tragic effect. 

The gigantic statues of the cities of France in the 
Place de la Concorde afford opportunity for this 
popular love of dramatic expression. The statue 
which represents Strasburg, since Alsace and 
Lorraine were lost to France, has always been 








draped in mourning and been covered with fune- 
real wreaths. When the Germans entered Paris as 
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victors, the Parisians showed their feelings by 
binding a black scarf over the eyes of the statue, 
that they might not see the disgrace of the nation. 

Americans are too careless in preserving the 
historic places and-objects which express the 
phases of their national life. They could learn a 
useful lesson from their French cousins who have 
thus impartially made a panorama of their history 
for the stranger within their gates. 


+o 


CONTESTING HARMONY. 


On the occasion of the second marriage of 
Madame Malibran, the world-famous singer, says 
Monsieur Legouvé, in his “Recollections,” she 
asked Thalberg, who was one of the guests, to 
play. 

“Play before you, madame!” exclaimed he, “I 
could not think of it. Besides, I am too anxious to 
hear you.” 

“But you'll not hear me, Monsieur Thalberg. I 
am not supposed to be here at all; it is merely a 
woman dead tired with the fatigues of the day. I 
haven't a note left; I should be simply execrable.” 

“So much the better; it will give me courage.” 

“You insist upon it? Very well; you shall have 
your wish.” 

She was as good, or as bad, as her word. Her 
voice sounded harsh; there was not a spark of 
genius in it. Even her mother remarked upon it, 
and chided her for it. 

“Now,” said she, “it is your turn, Monsieur 
Thalberg.” The presence of such a listener put 
him on his mettle, and he drew from his instrument 
all the wealth of tone it could afford. As he went 
on, Malibran’s face gradually changed, her tired 
eyes grew bright, her nostrils began to quiver. 

“Admirable!” cried she, when the last note had 
died away. “Now itis my turn.” She sang again, 
and this time with no sign of fatigue or listlessness. 
It was no longer the same woman, it was no longer 
the same voice, and Thalberg could only murmur, 
“O madame, madame!” 

She had barely finished, when he said with 
animation, ‘‘Now itis my turn!” Malibran’s genius 
had inspired his masterly but severe style. Cur- 





rents of electric fluid seemed to run from his 
fingers over the keyboard. | 

At the last bar, Malibran burst into violent sobs, | 
she shivered from head to foot and had to be sup- | 
ported from the room. In a few moments she 
reappeared, and with uplifted head and flashing 
eyes, hurried to the piano. 

“Now it is my turn!” she exclaimed. 

She resumed that strange duel and sang four 
pieces, increasing in grandeur as she went on, 
unconscious of everything, in her growing excite- 
ment, until she noticed Thalberg’s face bathed in 
tears as her own had been. 


* 
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TOO EASILY SETTLED. 


“In the meantime everything had been settled,” 
says @ newspaper account of a political meeting. 
A hundred or more delegates were present, but an 
adjournment was taken while half a dozen or so of 
machine workers consulted. When the meeting 
was again called to order, “everything was settled,” 
and the delegates had only to confirm their masters’ 
decree. 

The occurrence is not an unusual one; rather it 
is typical. One asks of what avail it can be for the 
patriotic citizen to go to the polls, if the political 
managers. have arranged matters so carefully 
beforehand. 

It is easy to say that the citizen should also take 
part in his party primary, but it is really all but 
impossible for him to exercise any perceptible 
influence there. 

Archbishop Walsh some time ago, in an address 
ringing with true Americanism, said: ‘Among the 
misfortunes of America I mention the caucus and 
primary, by which a few are able to impose upon a 
whole party their own choice of candidates. A 
royal work of patriotism is to rid the country of 
them, or so transform them that their verdict shall 
in some manner be the verdict of the party, and 
not merely, as it now is, that of the expert wire- 
pullers and slate-makers.” 

Why cannot they be so transformed? Why can- 
not the primaries be regulated by Jaw; held under 
official state supervision; made to include an open 
ballot; controlled, in short, so as to allow every 
voter in the party to express freely and without 
inconvenience or discomfort his preference as to 
party candidates? 
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FORTUNATE MISTAKE. 


The Rev. William Taylor, minister of the Cathe. | 
dral Church, and principal of the University of 
Glasgow from 1803 to 1823, was much esteemed as 
well as beloved for his ministerial fidelity. He 
devoted each Thursday exclusively to preparations 
for his sermons. On that day, one week, a message 
was brought to his house to the effect that the Duke 
of Buccleuch and Lord Belhaven were desirous of 
seeing him at the “Black Bull.” 

The principal’s servant was reluctant to disturb 
him, but as the courier strongly insisted on the 
delivery of his message, he did not feel justified in 
refusing to take it to Doctor Taylor. On receiving 
the imperative message, Doctor Taylor proceeded 
to wait on the two noblemen at the hotel. 

“I have sent for you, sir,” said the duke, as he 
met him, “to take my measure for a pair of trousers; 
my own have met with a slight accident, and I hope 
you can furnish me with a new pair by to-morrow 
morning.” 

““My name is Taylor,” replied the doctor with a | 
slight smile, “but I am not professionally a clothier, | 
but principal of the university and one of the city | 
clergy.” | 

“How awkward!” exclaimed the duke. “I sent | 
for the ‘principal tailor,’ and my servant must have 





been directed to you.” 

There was a slight pause and then, as ‘‘Principal 
Taylor” was about to leave with the assurance that 
the duke’s mistake was of no consequence, and had 
afforded him iderable am t, the duke 
asked the privilege of “rectifying the blunder” by 
presenting the university with a slight token of his 





‘interest; and Principal Taylor departed with a 


liberal check, and the feeling that the mistake had 
been not only amusing but most fortunate for him 
and the institution whose interests were so near 
his heart. 


COMPLIMENTARY TO THE PRINCE. 


The celebration of the anniversaries of the battles 
of the French and German war of 1870 has brought 
out many anecdotes of that terrible struggle, some 
of which are picturesque and significant. One of 
these relates this incident that occurred after the 
Battle of Weissenburg, on August 4, in which the 
German army, under the Prussian Crown Prince 
Frederick, won a great victory over the French 
under General Douay: 


The crown prince, riding over the field, was 
attracted by the figure of a gigantic Bavarian sol- 
dier. The man was hatless; his face was blackened 
with the powder of the battle. He was sitting on a 
log, and was tranquilly eating a big piece of black 
bread, though he was surrounded on every side by 
dead men, dead horses, and all the terrible débris 
ofa — battle. All this did not seem to impress 
the big soldier at all, nor did the approach of the 
Prussian prince, his commander, though he knew 
the prince well. 

Four years before, Prussia and Bavaria had been 
arrayed against each other in another great war, 
and in it the Bavarians, and their allies the Aus- 
trians, had been vanquished. The soldier was a 
veteran of that war. 

The prince recognized the uniform of the soldier 
as that of a regiment which this day had done him 
valiant service, and had also suffered terrible loss. 
He paused, and with tears in his eyes, said: 

“Ah, my brave boy, you have earned a little rest! 
You varians have fought to-day like heroes. 
With such soldiers I should always be sure of 
victory !” 

“Oh, ja,” answered the man, with the broad 
accent of a mountaineer, “we fought somewhat, 
your royal highness, but you see we had generals 
to-day. If you had been our general in 1866, prince, 
we should have witeges those miserable scoun- 
—_ of Prussians within an inch of their rascally 

ves!” 

The soldier munched away at his bread with a 
ferocity that suggested that he imagined he was 
devouring a Prussian alive. The crown prince 
laughed heartily; he thought, no doubt, that the 
man had that day earned his right to express his 
opinion of Prussians. But his young aide-de-camp 
bit his lips with patriotic indignation. 


ODD DELUSIONS. 


In a recent lecture in London, by Dr. W. R. 
Gowers of the Royal Society, some curious facts 
were stated concerning the optical delusions 
suffered by victims of epilepsy at the commence- 
ment of their attacks. 


One man for years was always warned of a 
coming fit by a sensation of thumping or beating in 
the chest, which gradually extended to the head, 
Then two pulsating lights appeared, which seemed 
to draw nearer. In an instant these were gone, 
and in their place was the figure of an aged woman 
wearing a red cloak, and always the same in 
appearance and dress, who offered the patient 
something that had the odor of Tonquin beans. 
Then the patient invariably lost consciousness. 

Another case cited was that of a woman whose 
attacks were invariably preceded by a vision of 
London lying in ruins, the channel of the Thames 
being emptied of water in order to receive the 
rubbish of the destroyed city, and the patient 
believing herself to be the only survivor of all its 
inhabitants. 

Still another patient always seemed to himself, 
just before an attack, to have been set down in the 
midst of a broad field of grass. 

The cause of these singular deceptions lies in the 
brain, but its mode of working is not yet thoroughly 
understood. 


NEEDLESS TASK. 


Authors have to submit to criticism of all sorts, 
humorous and otherwise. An amusing story is told 
in connection” with Doctor Macknight, a Scotch 
clergyman who was the author of several books 
upon religious subjects which displayed his know- 
ledge and studious research. 


Among his parishioners was a blacksmith who 
had a certain dry humor, of which he was by no 
means chary. is man, while he admired and 
loved “his pa’son,” thought the doctor’s writing 
my books was a great mistake and a sad waste 
of time. 

One day this blacksmith was asked by a stranger 
if Doctor Macknight was then at the manse. ‘Na, 
na,” replied the blacksmith with a shake of his 


shaggy - “the mon’s gone to Edinbro on a vera | 


useless job. 

The doctor had gone off to the 
learned and valuable work calle 
of the Four Gospels.” 

The stranger inquired curiously what the “useless 
job” was which had taken the doctor to Edinburgh 
at that time. 

“Aweel,” said the blacksmith, looking at his 

uestioner sharply to see if his answer met with 
the appreciation it merited, “he’s gone to mak’ four 
men agree wha ne’er cast out!” 


rinters with his 
“The Harmony 


APT PUPIL. 


There are some people, who, to their own minds 


at least, attain complete mastery over a new subject 
in such a short time as to awaken surprise, if not 
admiration, in the breasts of all beholders of their 
mental activity. 


“Ask Brown if he ever played that game before,” 
said one young man to another, referring to an 
acquaintance who was being initiated into the 
mysteries of chess by an elder i, gentleman. 

‘No, never tried my hand at it till this minute,” 
returned Brown, promptly. 

“See how long it will be before he’ll tell his 
teacher how to play,” said the first speaker, and 
then there was silence between the two lookers-on 
as ay! watched the progress of the game. “Well, 
now, do you know,” said Brown, with loud cheer- 
fulness a little later, addressing his elderly teacher, 
“TI shouldn’t consider that the best move to make; 
you see —” 

The two young men, who were looking on from 
the other side of the room, exchanged a glance, 
and looked at their watches ; exactly twenty minutes 
had elapsed since the beginning of the game! 





STATESMANLIKE HORSE. 
The successful horse-dealer is never at a loss. 
Witness the following incident, from an exchange: 


A young Englishman was negotiating with a 
dealer for a horse. The horseman expatiated on 





the many good points of the animal under discus. | 


sion. 
“Tt seems to me, Mr. Muggins,” remarked the 
young man, “that the horse has rather a big head.” 
The retort came at once: “Big ’ead, big ’ead, do 
you call it? Why, look at Gladstone; what a ’ead 
e’s got!” 


| White teeth.—‘Srown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 
——_o——_—__ 
“50 years’ sale,”’Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 50c. & $1. [ Adr. 


ALVATION ARM On receipt of 50 cents will 
| »s send post-paid, five Holiday 
Numbers (different dates) of our Pacific Coast 
Paper, T WAR CRY. Beautifully illustrated 
and _ with Colored Lithographed Covers. Address, 
J. N. HYDE, SALVATION ARMY, SAN FRANCISCO. 


For a soft, rich and 
delicious Cheese for all | 4 
table purposes or pleasure 
trips, make sure that you are | 
supplied with the famous 


Se |= American 
jy B. & H. Club-House 


Best in Every Particular. 
Cheese. | 


Unexcetled Table Luxury. 
Packed in hermetically sealed jars, 
preserving flavor and convenient for 
use. Supplied by all leading grocers. ¢ 
One jar will be sent 
by express prepaid 
to any address op 
receipt of so cents. 
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Our Little Book FREE, di 
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For Mind Tiredness THE CHANDLER 


& RUDD 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. COMPANY, 
, Euclid Avenue, 
Dr. S. W. Orgy, Danbury, Conn., says: Cleveland, 0. 


“IT have used it in mind tiredness from over- 
work, dyspepsia and nervous conditions, 
and found it always very beneficial.’’ 
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: The “RIALTO” Box Coat 





A perfect body-fitting waterproof garment. Tailor-made 
of superior cloth and one of our most popular styles. 


When buying ask for the 


“Bell” Brand 


MACKINTOSH. 


Made from the best material by skilled workmen, 
under our direction as the largest manufacturers of 
high-grade Mackintoshes in America. Never grow stiff 
or odorous in any climate. 





Ask your Dealer for “Bell” Brand. 


If he does not have them, 
write to us. Trade - Mark 
Stamped on the Lining sa" 
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| ALFRED PEATS 


| . PRIZE 


| WALL PAPERS 


If you will send us a description of the different rooms you have 
to paper, their height, what they are used for and color effect desired, 
we will send you samples of the newest papers, with borders and 
ceilings to match (within the price you wish to pay) specially 
selected by our experienced decorators, for each room, Or, if we 
have an agent near you, we will have him call and show you our full 
line of samples from large sample books. We will also send you our 


“Guide Dow to Paper and 
be Economy in home Decoration,” 








All free with no obligation or expense on 
your part, We sell more paper direct to con- 
sumers than any other Ree dealers in’ the 
United States, and it is new styles and low 
prices that does it. 

We have high-priced Leather Papers, Hand 
Made Papers, Pressed Papers, Varnished 
Relief Papers, Imported English and French 
Papers, etc., but it is our $1000 Prize Design 
Papers that are most often selected. They 
are Exclusive Patterns and can be obtained 
only of us or our agents. 

In addition to the Prize Designs, we have over 
one million rolls of other patterns to select from. 
No one can compete with us in quality and price. 


PRICES: 


+ 5c. to 30c. per roll. 
12Ke. to ite. “ 
Paper, 10c. to 26c. 
6c. to 16¢. 
Be. 
Se. 


More Agents Wanted. 


We want some one in each town, of taste and 
ability, to solicit orders for our wall papers on 
good commission. We charge $r.00 for large 
sample books. Good references are always 
required, 


Send to nearest address. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 


Upon the mountain’s morning-side 


‘he players, all in feathered coats, 
On treetops swing, in thickets hide, 
And sound preliminary notes. 


The violinists here and there 
Tune all their many strings unseen ; 
Lens sloping tones are in the air, 
With pizzicato bits between. 


Hark, ’tis a flute’s roulade so near 
That revels gay and unafraid! 

And there! the clarinet rings clear 
Its mellow trill from yonder glade. 


The gentle tappings of a drum 
Sound where the beeches thinner grow ; 
Nearer a humorist is come 





this just judge of “looking through the other 
man’s eyes; or his searching question: ‘‘What 
would the Master do if He were in this place ?”’ 





* 





| MUSIC TO BE REMEMBERED. 
| Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie tells a pretty story 


| of a famous player and composer whom she calls 


“My Musician.” She was living in Paris with her 
| grandmother, and one day, to her positive fright, 
| was taken to drive by a Scotch lady, a spinster, 
| tall and thin, one of three sisters, for all of whom 
her grandmother had a great regard. “She spoke 
to me, I believe,” says Mrs. Ritchie, “but my heart 
was in my mouth; I hardly dared listen to what 
she said.” The carriage turned into a side street, 
| and presently stopped at a door. 

Miss: X. got: out, carefully handling a heavy 
basket, and telling the little girl to. follow, began 
climbing the shiny stairs. She rang a bell, and the 
door was opened by a slight, delicate-looking man 
with long hair, bright eyes and a thin, hooked nose. 

Miss x. put down her basket, caught both his 
hands in hers, shook them gently, and n to 
scold him in an affectionate, reproving way for 
| having come to the door. He laughed, said he had 





Upon his droli bassoon to blow. eae who it was, and motioned the two to enter. 


And now a ’cello from afar 
Breathes out its human, dim appeal— 
A voice as from a distant star 
Where mortals work their woe and weal. 


Then down a sylvan aisle I gaze, 
And to my musing sense it seems | 

A leader mounts a stump, and sways | 
His baton like a man of dreams. | 

And here behold a marvel wrought! } 
For marshalled in a concord sweet 

The blending fragments all are brought 
To tune and harmony complete. 

| 

Is it a masterpiece that men | 
Have heard before—and found it good ? | 

Is this the Rheinland o’er again ? | 
Am I with Siegfried in the wood? 


Nay—for this priceless hour, ’tis mine 
To share with nature’s audience 

A symphony too rare and fine 
For skill of human instruments. 


Leader, what music hast thou stirred! 
Players, stil} heed him every one! 

And God be thanked for every bird 
That sings beneath the summer sun! 


M. A. DEWOLFE Howe, JR. 


Original. 
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WINGS. 





O, to winnow the air with ings! 

O, to float far above hurtful things! 

Things that and wear and fret— 

Deep in the azure to fly and forget. 

To touch in a moment the mountain’s crest, 
Or haste to the valley for home and rest ; 

To rock with the pine-tree as wild birds may, 
To follow thesailor a summer’s day, 

Over and overa voice in me sings— 

O, for the freedom, the freedom of wings! 


ftly responsive-a voice in me sings— 

ou hast the freedom, the freedom of wings. | 
Soon as the glass a second can count | 
Into the heavens thy h may mount, | 
Hope may fiy to the topmost peak, } 
Lone its nest in the vale mor seek ; | 
Outspeeding the sailor Faith’s pinions may | 
Touch the ends of the earth in a summer’s day. 
Softly responsive a voice in me sings— 
Thou hast the freedom, the freedom of wings! | 


Mary F. Burts. | 





Original. 
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HE EMBODIED JUSTICE. 


The late chief justice of Victoria, George Higin- 
botham, was. known throughout that Australian 
colony for his strong and peculiar qualities. 
While he lived his eccentricities amused the 
unthinking public, but now tliat he is dead, the 
people see that even his oddest actions were 
prompted by an unusually high sense of honor. 
One: of his biographers- says : 

“He ‘had the unusual habit, whether on the 
bench or in private life, of putting himself in the 
place of the man before him; of trying to look at 
things from his point of view. In hearing a.case, 
he forced himself to see it with the eyes: of beth 
plaintiff and defendant. Hence the almost unerr- 
ing justice of his decisions.” 

Once at a large Ginner-party a naval officer was 
describing how his ship had been overrun with 
rats, and how he had called in a rascal of a rat- 
catcher, who had pretended to rid the vessel of the 
vermin. 

“But,” added the officer, ‘there were nearly 
as many at the end of the next voyage. I believe 
he left a few that he might have another job when 
we came into port.’ 

“Oh. no!’’ exclaimed the chief justice, in a 
pained voice. ‘Don’t say that!” 

“He thinks now,” said some one who. knew 
him: well, “that he. is the rat-catcher!’’ which no 
doubt wae the case. 

His almost childish unselfishnessand his: enthu- 
siastic eagerness in peace-making commanded. a 
remarkable affection and homage from. even 
worldiy business men. 

On one occasion he exhausted all his logic and 
powers of persuasion to reconcile two of his 
friends. who were obstinately resolved. on going to 
law. 

Finding his: labor of no avail, the chief justice 
suddenly led one of them apart, and throwing 
his arm over the man’s shoulder, said : 

“John, what would the Master have done if He 
had been in your case?” 

There was no lawsuit. 

One of his political opponents sums up the life 
of this great jurist by saying: 

“Tt was the best gift that God ever made to 
Australia.” 

Probably half the misery of our lives comes 
from the jarring and. friction of differing: charac- 
ters: and interests im our families. Nothing. could 


n the room was no furniture except an upright 
| piano and a few straw chairs. 


Miss X. inquired after his health. Had he slept? 


He shook his head. Had he eaten? He eases 
his shoulders and pointed to the piano. He had 
been composing something; would Miss X. like to 
hear it? 

She would, wer y voy but it would tire him. It 
could not be good for him. 

He smiled again, shook back his long hair, and 
sat down. And then the music began, and the 
room was filled with continuous sound, he looking 
over his shoulder now and then to see if his hearers 
were liking it. 

“The lady sat absorbed,” says Mrs. Ritchie, “and 
as I looked at her | saw tears in her eyes—great, 
clear tears: rolling down her cheeks, while the 
music poured on.and.on. | 

“tf can’t, alas, recall that music! I would give 
to remember it now; but the truth is, I 
was so interested in the people that I scarcely 
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listened. When he stopped at last and looked 
round, the lady started up. | 

“*You mustn’t play any more,’ she said; ‘no 
more, no more, it’s too beautiful’—and she praised 
him and thanked him in a tender, motherly, pitying | 
sortof way, and then hurriedly said we must go; 
but as we took leave she added, almost in a whis. | 
per; with a humble, apologizing look: 

“*I have brought you some of that jelly, and my 
sister sent some of the wine that you fancied the 
otherday. Pray, pray try to take a little.’ 

“He shook his head, seeming more vexed than 

ateful; but she put him back softly, closed the 
Toor upon him and the offending basket, and 
hastened away. As we were coming down-stairs 
she wiped her eyes again. 

“By this time I had got to understand the plain, 
tall, grim, warm-hearted woman; all my silly 
terrors.were gone. She looked hard at me as we 
drove away. 

“ ‘Never forget that you have heard Chopin play,’ 
she said, with emotion, ‘for soon no one will hear 
him play any more.’ ” 
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PRUSSIAN HORSES. 


In the easternmost corner of Prussia, near the 
village of Trakehnen, is a famous horse-breeding 
establishment, which was started by the father of 
Frederick the Great: This great stud:farm is still 
carried on with characteristic energy, and not only 


| provides the German army with the hundred 


thousand horses which it requires in time of peace, 
butdoes much toward keeping up a high general 
standard among the horses of the country. Nearly 
every farm in Kast Prussia is- devoted: to this- one 
oecupation, and the German army gets many more 
horses: from this-little cornerthan from anywhere 
else im the kingdom. The author of “The Berder- 
land of Czar and Kaiser” gives an admirable 
picture of the gentleness and docility of the 
Trakehnen thoroughbreds, , 


We pulled up im a field’ where were a hundred 
three-year-old stallions —— free, and watched 
by two herders, each bearing along whip, which he 
cracked now and:then as a warning that some one 
of the herd was strayi 

The herd appeared very quiet, and paid little 
attention to our carriage as it drove up close to 
them on the grass. The d: they were as 
gentle as sheep and not half as shy, and at his invi- 
tation I jumped from my seat and walked up to 
them, into the very midst of them, strolling in and 
out amongst them, patting them on the nose or 
flank, wherever I a ry to be nearest them: 

To secure this result a prize is offered’ to those 
herders whose horses show the most confiding dis- 
position at the approach of man. 

One evening. we went to see the horses called 
home from the pasture. They came in troops of 
hundreds, and a in ee enclosures facin 
the stables. The main body divided itself accord- 
ing to color, the blacks going to one corner, the 
browns to another, the bays to a third; of whites or 
grays I saw no specimens. 

ere and there would be one that had mistaken 
his corner, or was-seeking forbidden company out 
had no difficulty in 


ot ef. e ag 

bringing him to his right senses, however, by 

simply calling his name and waving his hand inthe 
on of the corner'to which he belonged. The 


colt thus addressed invariably | out from the 

corner to which he was an intruder, aon oe yo 

straight to the corner whose color m: ed: his. 

p~: e saw done many times over; and. it never 
ied. 


~~ 
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WILLING TO BE A SERVANT. 


In old-fashioned biographies.there are few more 
attractive pictures than those of master and ser- 
vant. In the Mémoires of Larevellitre-Lépeaux, 
recently published in Paris,—but writtem more 
than fifty years ago,—a few pages are devoted to 
affectionate reminiscences of the two servants who 
did much to make the paternal house a charming 
place for the three children. Jeannette, the maid, 
had been with Larevellitre even before his mar- 
riage, and died in the family of his daughter. “A 
| woman extremely intelligent,” the writer calls her, 
“and. endowed with the most precious: qualities.” 
The man-servant, René Giraud, commonly called 
Jacquinet, was a person of'much character. 
| He entered his master’s service at the age of 
fourteen. Hehad a himself to read 
by following: the prayer-book as it was read in 
church. Afterward, 
French and Latin, he became so far familiar with 
Latin as to be able often to express: himself “upon 
different subjects - & grammatical Latin phrase.” 

The children: of the family, discovering his 
studious inclinations, lent. him their beoks;. by 
means ofi which. he: not . increased. his know- 
ledge-of Latin, but'learned: Italiam well) eno’ to 





banish it so soom as our adoptiom of the habit off 


speak itin. a: way to make himself ) In 


y ae the two texts, | 





a similar way he acquired algebra and geometry. 
He knew a good deal about music also, and was 
famous with the children for his mechanical skill. 

His-master felt at last that he was doing wrong 
to keep so capable a man in se menia! and ill-paid 
a position. 

“My dear Jacquinct,” he said to him, “you ought 
to be looking for a better place. My small fortune 
will not permit me to raise your wages as they 
deserve to be raised. If I were better off, I would 
see to it that your natural gifts were cultivated as 
carefully as those of my own children. Then you 
would Leoargay | find honorable and_ lucrative 
employment. As it is, I do not wish to hinder you 
from bettering your condition.” 

The servant looked at his master with tears in 
his eyes, and for the first time in his life he threw 
his arms about his master’s neck. 

“Leave Vm my dear master!” he cried. “I 
have found in you and your children not masters, 
but a father and brothers. I shall never leave your 
house unless you drive me away. You regret that 
my capacities have not been cultivated, because 
they might have led me to fortune. But would 
they have led me to happiness? I should have 
been envious; ambition would have tormented me. 
With you I have been as happy as one can be in 
this world.” 

The master in his turn was deeply moved, and 
embraced his faithful servant, saying: 

“Go, my friend. 1 will do for ix what I can. 
We will never quit each other till death separates 
us.” 
And so it was. The servant buried his master, 
and died some months afterward in the house of 
his master’s daughter. 

Now, after fifty years, he has a better memorial, 
and perhaps more fame, than if ng had left his 
lowly position and pushed his way iff the world. 
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“IS LIFE WORTH. LIVING?” 


Life is worth ving, if we live aright, 
Eyes to the front, the final end in view,— 
The end when all aims trivial or untrue 
Must burst like airy bubbles on our sight. 


Life is worth living, if we do our best ; 

Our best is often greater than we dream. 
Immortal souls with mighty forces teem— 
They are revealed by him who makes the quest. 


Life is worth living when our secret thought 
Hides no least wish or impulse, hope or aim, 
That can bring disap ntment. sorrow, shame, 
Or hurt to any fellow ng’s lot. 

Life is worth living when we strive to be 

Of greater use to-morrow than ae, 
Moulding ourselves from rough unsightly clay 
To something lovely for the world to see. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





Original. 
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SUCCESSFUL HOAX. 


Edmund J. Armstrong, an Irish poet, who died 
at the age of twenty-three, had in his disposition a 
vein of rollicking fun, to which he evidently yielded 
in order to cover the real melancholy of his daily 
mood. One story of him and his pranks shows not 
only an extreme love of drollery but also the 
freedom of. Irish life, years ago, in its domestic 
relations. . 1 


One autumn night; after he had been wandering 
all day among the hills, he arrived very late at his 
father’s. house, to find. it dark and silent. He 
knocked and rang, again and again, and at last the 
voice of a servant was heard from within, demand- 


ing: 

“Who’s-there ?” 

The timidity evinced by the tone of voice aroused 
Armstrong’s sense of fun, and he resolved. to 
perpetrate a joke. So he assumed the brogue and 
manner of a drunken country fellow, and de- 
manded to be let in. 

“Let. me in!” he called, “or I’ll pull dowa the 
house.” 

“Go away! Go away!’ came the voice. 

“Go away, is it?” hecried. “lI won't go away !” 
And he knocked more furiously than ever. 

His father, disturbed by the noise, now descended 
the stairs, and called: 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m a poor counthry fellow, and I want a night’s 
lodging. I haven’t a penny to buy a bit of bread 
with, and.I haven’t a stitch of clothes on my back, 
and I’ve buried.all belon, ng to me 

“Well, there’s nothing for you here, my man; so 
you'd better go about your business.” 

“Q charity! charity! Christian charity!’ cried 
Armstrong. ‘What's a:poor benighted traveller to 
do at all, at all?” 

“Go away, sir, at once, or I’ll call the police!” 

“The poliss, avourneen? Ah, musha, musha; 
there’s a nice, kind gintleman! But look at here, 

er honor! I’ve got two fine birds for yer honor’s 
ardship! Take im, anyhow. I'll return good 
for evil, so I will! I'll bear no malice! So take 
the two little birds!” 

“Who are you, and what is your business?” 

‘ ae is pig-dhrivin’, and I want a night’s 
lodgin’.” 

“Then, once for all, I tell you to go away !” 

“Oh thin, it’ll be the worse for you if you dhrive 
poor m. from your door. These is dangerous 
times.” Then, roaring through the keyhole, ‘“These 
is dangerous times, I say!” 

The whole household was now roused. 

“Oh, go away, I tell you!” cried the father, really 
an at last. 

“Thin jist open the door a bit and take the little 
birds, and:I’ll go, and joy be with yez!” 

“Papa, papa!” came a soft voice trom above. 
“Its Edmund. Don’t you know it must be 
Edmund? Who else could it be?” 

“Let me in, or I’ll smash down the door!” called 
Armstrong, in the greatest delight over his joke. 

With that the door was opened, and in he tum. 
bled with a brace of grouse in one hand and his 
valise- in the other, amid a volley of happy 
laughter. 


THROUGH THE ICE. 


Getting their logging teams into the woods is one 
of the difficulties which lumbermen have to over- 
come, and this. means no light labor and expense 
when horses and oxen must be taken two hundred 
miles or more into the interior. In “Forest Life” 
we find the following account of an adventure 
which. befell a party. of lumberers thus engaged in 
the: Maine woods: , " 


Late in the fall we started for our winter quar- 
ters up the river. We had travelled about one 
hundred miles to Baskahegan Lake, which we had 
to cross, our camps being on the other side. It 
Was now late in the afternoon. 

The ice was not so thick as we had anticipated 
but we were anxious to get to camp, and resolv 
to risk it. We had twelve oxen, which were dis- 
posed in the following order: 

The lightest yoke was driven on ahead to test 
the strength of the ice, and in case the loaded 
teams should break through, to be used in pulling 
them out. Next in line of march came a pair of 
oxen attached to a sled loaded with hay. Then 
came a four-ox team, and finally another four-ox 
team. 

All these were strung out at suitable distances, 
to prevent too much weight from coming upon the 
ice at any one point. 

The word was given, and the procession moved 
forward. The.ice cracked: and buckled beneath 
our feet: at every step, but we advanced safely for 
a mile, and began to get more venturesome. 





Suddenly. the hindmost team broke thoonghy sled 
and all. The alarm was given along the line, and 
the other teams stopped; and while we were pre. 
paring to extricate e already in, the next team 
of four oxen dropped through the ice; and. finally 
mg were all in except the reserve pair. 

here we were upon that bleak lake, night close 
upon us, and ten oxen struggling in the icy waters; 
business enough. 

Standing upon the edge of the ice, a man was 
placed by the side of each ox to keep his head out 
of water. We unyoked one at a time, and a rope 
having been thrown round his horns, the warp was 
carried forward and attached to the small oxen. 
The men lifted and tugged the oxen pulled, and so 
one Ox at.atime was-raised. Foran hour or more 
we had a lively time, but we succeeded finally in 
getting the oxen safely out upon the ice. 

It was now very dark. We left the sleds in the 
water, drawing out merely a few handfuls of hay 
to rub the oxen down with. Poor creatures! they 
seemed nearly chilled to death, and shook as if 
“2 would fall to pieces. 

nere Was no getting to —. that night, so we 
pees a on shore, built a big fire, and made the 
st of the dreary time till daybreak. The men 
suffered enough, for it was bitterly cold with a 
brisk wind; but the poor, wet. oxen suffered more. 
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AN EVEN THING. 


It has been said that all men are cowards in the 
dark, and there is doubtless some truth in the state- 
ment. A correspondent of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat cites an instance in illustration. Two 
officers of the British army in India had a difficulty 
which resulted in a duel. 


The colonel, the challenged party, was an old 
campaigner who had won his laurels in the Crimea, 
and was a most gallant soldier. The choice of 
weapons being his, he named pistols, and elected 
thatthe affair should occur in a dark room. 

We secured a room twenty feet square, says the 
narrator of the incident, closed. every crevice that 
would admit light, placed our men in corners 
diagonally opposite, and withdrew. 

ach man was provided with three charges, and 
when these were exhausted we rushed in to gather 
up the mutilated remains. 

Each man stood erect and soldierlike in his 
corner, untouched; but directly behind the officer 
who had given the challenge were three bullet- 
holes made by the colonel’s pistol. 

“How is this?” said a grizzled major. “Had you 
been standing here when those shots were fired, 
you would have been killed.” 

The culprit was forced to admit that he had 
dropped to one knee. 

“You are a coward, sir, and unfit for the com- 
pany of soldiers and gentlemen !” cried the major. 

“Hold on, major!” said the colonel. “It is @ 
stand-off. While he was on his kneesin one corner, 
I was on my stomach in the other.” 
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BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


In a remote country district. a lady, locally 
described as “one of the boarders,” chanced to call 
at a most unpretentious farmhouse. On the parlor 
wall, hanging in the most conspicuous place, she 
saw the announcement: 

Ici on parle francais. 


She was surprised, and no doubt her face 
betrayed her feelings. Why should French be 
spoken in this out of-the-way place? And, if 
spoken, why should the fact be published? 

The old farmer came to her relief. 

“Waal, yes, most folks: looks kinder befuzzled at 
that,” he said. ‘Sometimes they stares and. stares 
at it, an’ don’t dassent ask no questions. Mother 
bought it of a man that brought things round to the 
door—not ezzactly a peddler—a kind of a agent he 
called hisself. And as soon’s mother set eyes on 
it, and the agent told her what the words was, 
nothin’ would do but she must hey it. She’s kinder 
pious, mother is.” 

As the visitor’s mystification was only increased, 
the old Tr went on, a twinkle in his eye: 

“Ah, I see you can’t read ’em, nuther. Neaw, I 
thought a city folks knowed furrin words. 
Waa!, I'll tell yer. Them words jest’ means, 
‘God bless. our home.’ Thet’s what the agent 
said. Now yer wouldn’t. ’a’ thought it, would yer? 
And I dunno myself but it’s 


inder brought a 
blessin’. Mother says it hes.” 
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MORE THAN HIS SHARE. 


A reply which was so well deserved that ‘its lack 
of grace might easily be pardoned was made by a 
warm-hearted Irisliman who served as sergeant in 
a regiment of New York State Volunteers during 
the Civil War. . 


He was a.strong. fellow, and was always ready 
to lighten the load of a tired comrade by ne 
his haversack. One warm day, during a march, an 
officer who wished to see how far poor —— 
food nature would go, asked him to carry his 

aversack for a while. 

Jerry made no objection, and added’ one more 
haversack to the pack he was already carrying. 
Soon another officer came along with a similar 
request, to which the long-suffering sergeant also 
gave assent. 

When the order, “Halt, rest!” was heard, the 
men leaned for five minutes against. a convenient 
fence, letting the weight of their knapsacks come 
on. the top rail. 

While they were standing in this way, another 
officer strolled along, and seeing the good-natured 
Jerry bending under his tremendous load, he said, 
indignantly, “Sergeant,, you have the load of. a 
donkey there!’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said a touchin 

nk 


his cap, his face 
sober, but his eyes t ling, “ 
wo!” 


have the load of 





DOG DETECTIVE. 


The Cincinnati papers contaim an almost incred. 
ible story, which,. nevertheless, seems to be well 
authenticated. In the early spring of 1895, a.busi- 
ness man of Cincinnati, Charles Hermann by name, 
disappeared, and.no trace of him could be found. 
For three months detectives worked upon the case 
without avail. 


Seon after his disappearance, Hermann’s do 
was found, badly peisoned, and near the point o 
death. The animal was sent to a hospital for dogs, 
and remained there two months under treatment, 
not being suffered to go out. But his life was 


saved. 

When, at last, the dog was liberated, he began to 
search for his master; and after a good deal of 
running about, commenced digging on the banks of 
the Ohio river, opposite Cincinnati. There, after a 
time, he unearthed the body of Charles Hermann. 

There are indications that a murder was com. 
mitted, and that poison was administered to the 
dog at the same time. Very likely it was thrown to 
him by malefactors who dared not shoot or touch 


im. 
The body was identified, but unfortunately the 
ious dog could do no more. 
t last accounts efforts were still being made to 
trace the murderers. 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 


A GRANDMOTHERLY MONTH. 


Grandma October 
Is quiet and sober, 
And she’s grown rather faded and gray ; 
But she is so kind, 
We boys, you will find, 
Like her better than pretty Miss May; 
For she brings us ripe nuts, 
just as brown as brown 
eyes, 
And great rosy apples, and 
sweet pumpkin-pies. 
E. H. T. 
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A DAY IN THE WOODS. 


“Oh we'll all go a-nutting, 
Nut, nut, nutting, 

Oh we'll all go a-nutting, 
Nutting in the woods!” 
sang Kitty Thayer, merrily 
running about after her hood 
and coat and basket and I 

don’t know what else. 

“Do harness the Judge, 
Neb!” shouted Nell from the 
top of the wood-shed stairs 
where she had gone to hunt 
for a pair of rubbers. 

“Into the ‘Jim Shaw,’ 
please,’’ mumbled Janey, her 
chin down on her neck, try- 
ing to see to pin her little 
shawl with grandma's great 
‘‘ounce-pin.”” 

Then there was a scurrying 
after the lunch-basket, and 
in two minutes more they 
were tumbling into the “Jim 
Shaw,’’—a tiny, two-wheeled 
wagon the children named 
after the queer little jinriki- 
shas that Uncle Jonas saw at 
the World’s Fair,—and on 
their way to the ‘‘Hampshire 
Lot”’ after beechnuts. 

Kitty and Janey and Nell 
rode in state on the seat, with 
the bright patch crib-quilt for 
a robe and a green umbrella 
over their heads, although it 
was a bright, crisp morning 
in October. 

Neb led the Judge, a great 
black calf with little bunchy 
horns, and Jot pushed behind 
up the hills. 

The Judge felt frisky. It 
was the brisk weather, no 
doubt, for he was usually 
very grave and sober. He 
pranced along jauntily behind 
Neb, shaking his head and 
making little attempts to hook 
him now and then, on ac- 
count, perhaps, of a big red 
patch set on the back of Ned’s 
‘jumper.”’ Kitty had sewed 
it on one stormy day when he 
had torn it playing leap-frog. 

Another calf, a white one, looked over the low 
fence by the roadside. This excited the Judge 
still more. Down he fell on his knees before a 
thick barberry- bush, lowing and hooking the 
thorny branches, and down went the cart thills, 
with Kitty and Janey and Nell sliding off the seat 
on to the Judge's back and into the barberry-bush. 

The umbrella shut down on the Judge’s head, | 
which so astonished the little ox that he jumped | 
up and plunged wildly about with two tufts of | 
dead grass on his knobby horus and his black 
nose very dirty. 

Scratches were rubbed, hoods tied on afresh 
and they went on forgetting their trials. How- 
ever, when they got to Big Bend another trouble 
befellthem. Joe Smith’s great hound, Lucy, came 
loping around it toward them. 

“Ough! ough! ough!” She was after a fox 
whose tracks were yet fresh in the frost. } 





Came, 
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This frightened the Judge worse than the um- | ought to be, but the glasses aren’t in it. I dunno | said Renie, ‘“‘she was, honest and true!" 
| 


brella did. Off he bounded like a deer! Neb | 
hung to the rope and rapped him smartly with his | 
little goad-stick. | 

Bump! bump! bump! the “Jim Shaw” rattled | 
and bounced over the stones. 

**Sto-o-op him!” cried Kitty and Janey and 
Nell. 

‘Hang on har-r-rd!’’ shouted Neb, racing 
along, while Jot hung back behind like a donkey. 

Pretty soon they came to the gate of the ““Hamp- 
shire Lot,” and the Judge just had to stop. 

Ah, then what fun! The girls spread the old 


sheets grandma lent them under the beech-trees 
and Neb and Jot climbed up and beat the branches. 
Down came a storm of beechnuts, pattering on the 
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Then the boys kindled a fire and the girls set up | 
|on end a row of eggs to roast in the hot coals. 
| When they were done they ate the delicious egg 
from the shell, peeling it off a bit from the little 
end, with thin sticks that Jot whittled out. 

What fun! Kitty burned her tongue and Nell 
| her fingers. Neb spilled his egg in the fire, but 
| Janey’s was double-yolked so she gave him half. 
| And they had such a merry time that they forgot | 
how late it was till the poor Judge, who was | 
hitched to a beech-tree, set up such a hungry wail | 
that the girls thrust their fingers in their ears and 
ran away. } 
Then they decked the Judge and the “Jim 

| 


Ws 








| Shaw” with lion’s-paw and carried some home to 
, grandma. 

They spread their beechnuts to dry about the | 
| great chimney in the chamber, and when they 
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They ran into the market=place, 
The good townspeople all. 

Tbey ran in baste because they beard 
The great town=bell’s loud call. 


belter=skelter, Dame and sire, 


And those of tender years, 


ise men and tbe foolish men, 


All chased by forty fears. 


LOST AND FOUND. 

‘Where's my glasses ?”’ 

Grandma jumped up from her chair, dropping | 
her sewing-work on the floor, and began looking | 
for grandpa’s glasses as earnestly as though he | 
did not ask that same question about forty times 
aday. He never could keep track of his glasses, | 
they were always lost and grandma always had to 
find them for him. 

“Where did you have them last?’’ she asked, 
going from table to desk and from desk to bureau 
in her search. | 

“I can’t remember,’’ he complained, tumbling | 
over everything on the table in a vain effort to 
find them. ‘Here's Renie coming with the paper | 
and I want to read it.” 

‘*Where’s your glasses-case ?”’ | 

“Oh! that’s right here in my pocket where it | 


where they are, I’m sure.” 

‘‘What's the matter, grandpa?’ asked Renie, | 
coming in from the post-office. 

“Oh! I’ve lost my glasses, as usual. 
you'd find ‘em for me.”’ 

‘There's your case sticking right out of your 
vest-pocket, grandpa.” | 

“But the glasses aren't in it,” he said, taking it | 
out. “I knew they weren’t, for when 1 was 
milking to-night, old Buttercup switched her tail 
and knocked the case out of my pocket, away off 
| quite a piece. I picked it up when I was through 
| milking and I saw the glasses weren’t in it.”’ 





I do wish | 


grandpa, I'll go down into the pasture with you 





heads of Kitty and Janey and Nell, who, with 
shouts of laughter, swept them into their baskets 
till they were full to the brim. 


before it’s dark and we'll find ’em.”’ 
So they went down through the pasture-bars, 


| 
| 
| 
“They fell out, of course,’’ said Renie. ‘Come, 
| and grandpa showed Renie just where the milking- 
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COMPANION. 
went to get some a few weeks later they were 
every one gone! Great was their lamentation. 
They could get no more, for a great wind and 
snow-storm had come on. | 
But one day grandma made a discovery. She | 
went to get the brass kettle in the wood-shed | 
chamber to color red yarn when, behold, it was | 
full of beechnuts. So were grandpa’s long felt 
boots and an old coffee-pot, upon which a little | 
squirrel sat peeling his breakfast. 
The children recovered their hoard, but they | 
| 


left a few for master squirrel to nibble. 
CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
———<-e—__—_. 
Tue first time Polly saw a nailbrush with rows 


of bristles on the sides, she exclaimed: ‘‘“Why, 
see! This nailbrush has whiskers |’’ | 
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Alarm. 


Bnd there the tall mayor stood inside 


Tbe belfry door, forsootb. 


“F’m perp glad to sayp,’’ quotb be, 


*“@QMur baby’s cut a tootb.’’ 


Row, mark pou, Wf don’t sap that’s wbyp 
They pulled the great town=bell. 
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Etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
OBJECTIVE SPELLING. 


Puzzles, 


1. Take a vegetable, a part of the face, a body of 
water and a beverage, and spell the name of an 
ancient race. 

2. Take a bird, a tree, a yard-and-a-half and an 
exclamatory word, and spell 
one of the divisions of the 
year. 

3. Take an ocean, a personal 
pronoun, an insect, an organ 
of vision and a liquid, and 
spell a measure of length. 

4. Take a hint, an animal, a 
pronoun and the name of a 
river in three countries, and 
spell a mouthful. 

5. Take a vegetable, a part 
of a house, a pronoun and a 
square type, and spell a kind 
of fruit. 

6. Take a bird, an exclama 
tion and an insect, and spell a 
patient man. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Primals : 
author. 
Finals ; His birthplace. 
Crosswords: 1. A hymn. 
2. A capeof italy. 3. Tonar 
rate. 4. Statues. 5. Hidden 
6. To labor too hard. 7. An 
opinion. 


Name an English 


ANAGRAM. 
Ted, read “London Grass.” 
May had apple-blossoms 
bright, 
June had 
white; 
We’re the flowers 
come together 
In the Indian 
weather. 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


That dark 4, 5,6 on the 7, 8, 
9, Wis a good 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, but 
he broke his 1, 2, 3, so he could 
not give us a sample of his 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 9, 10. 


5. 
VERBAL MATES. 


roses red and 
that 


summer 


. The first mate. 
. A familiar mate. 
A lively mate. 
A guessing mate. 
. The next to the last mate. 
An elevated mate. 
A burning mate. 
A winning mate. 
), An approaching mate. 
. A meteorological mate. 
. A tithing mate. 
2. The final mate. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


He packed my first, and sailed 
away 
Across the roaring foam; 
Brown as my second, blithe 
and gay, 
At last returning home. 
But when he told of serpents 
vast 
That swim from pole to pole, 
And how he spied them from 
the mast, 
We, laughing, cried, “My 
whole!” 


BID ore OOnw— 


—--= 


Just wby be said it then and there 


W really cannot tell. 


2. 3. Bridgman, 


stool sat and just about where he picked up his | 
case, but though her bright eyes searched all the | 
place round about, she couldn’t find the glasses. | 

Old Buttercup heard them talking and came | 
straying over the hill to see if they had brought | 
her some apple-parings or corn-husks. The flies | 
were very numerous in the warm sunset and she | 
kept her tail busily switching to and fro. 

‘‘What is that hanging to Buttercup’s tail ?’’ | 
asked Renie. ‘“‘O grandpa, there’s your glasses !”’ 

Sure enough, the glasses had become so entan- 
gled in the cow’s tail, that even after a whole | 
hour’s switching, grandpa had considerable 
trouble to get them loose. 

“Did you find ’em?’’ asked grandma, when | 
they came in. 

“Oh! yes,” he replied pleasantly. ‘I had merely 
lent them awhile to a lady, Mrs. Buttercup.” 

‘And she was really wearing them, grandma,” | 


Mattie W. Baker. | 


—+@+ 
ASTER AND GOLDENROD. 


King and queen they rule with glory, 
As in some old fairy story; 

She with eyes so blue and starry, 

He with golden sceptre gay. 

But alas! Jack Frost, the traitor, 
Will discrown them soon or later, 
Steal away her royal purple, | 
Snatch the golden wand away. 


Leon, aged six, hearing his parents speak of 
laying aside money for his education, impetuously 
broke in with, ““You needn’t plan to send me to 
college; I’m going to be a civilized nigger!’ 
He had in mind a civil engineer. 


| And one 46, 39,8 25, 36, 46 divine event, 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


A yee lady of esthetic 
tastes and hair of —— amber, 
which she wore in long —, 
had a desire to learn to do 
something in art, and make 





some money. She first tried —~ pictures, but 
gave that up to decorate —~, which she adorned 
with flowers of falling ——, as she found them a 
better —. 

8. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


One letter is taken from each word of a quotation 
from Bryant, and another substituted in its place. 

“Toe sleet balm bunshine on Ocsober, row 

Harms tie now spat; upin ats brassy hould 

She hurple lak-loaf calls; tre birchem cough 

Props ins fright spool line arrot-beads on bold.” 


9. 
TENNYSONIAN ENIGMA, 


A couplet from “In Memoriam” consisting of 


| forty-nine letters. 


Ring out, 27, 28, 29,26 31, 32, 40, 44, 16 to the wild 
sky. 


Ring in the 7, 13, 42, 9, 16, 39, 38, 26 years of peace. 

And thus he bore without abuse The grand old 
name of 41, 35, 38, 11, 49, 3, 18, 43, 38. 

To which 

the whole creation moves. 


| A 10, 45, 8, 8, 24, 22, 16 crown of sorrow is remem 


bering happier things. 

Let the 23, 8, 6, 14, 12 5, 1, 8, 48, 26 spin forever 
down the ringing grooves of change. 

In the spring a young man’s fancy 30, 47, 23, 13, 4, 
49, 2 turns to thoughts of love. 

For men may rise on stepping-stones Of their dead 
selves to 34, 37, 23, 34, 19, 8 things. 

There lives more faith in 20, 21, 38, 32, 10, 15 26, 17, 


9, 31, 33, 
| Believe me, than in half the creeds. 





Conundrums. 


W hen it is overcast 
When it has sev 


When is a seam like the sky? 

When is a house like a book? 
eral stories in it. 

When is a little girl like a window? 
has a sash. 

When is a lady like a chimney? 
mantle around her. 

When is a Frenchman going to Italy like a tramp’ 
When he is going to Rome (roam) through his 
country. 

Where does the farmer keep his pigs? In hi- 
ink-bottle. He puts his pigs in the pen and his pen 
in the ink-bottle. 


When she 


When she has a 
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ENRAGED. 


A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine says that an 
Italian nurse is the terror of the family. She 
becomes at once the chief personage in the house- 
hold. She is not only to be well paid, well fed, 
well clothed, but she is to be flattered, humored, 
smiled at, and treated with consideration by master 
and mistress, while the other servants are to wait 
on her. She must have no fatigue, no anxiety; 
above all, she must never be crossed in any wish, 
and if she insists that black is white, black becomes 
white on the instant. 

A mother, her baby and the yng 
elled with the writer from Rome to 
the nurse, exercising the privilege of her calling, 
closed window and curtain at her end of the 
carriage, which was in the shade. The other 
travellers thus sat in a flood of sunlight, with no 
draught of air to make it endurable. 

Time went on, and as the sun was declining, its 
rays struck full upon the face of the dark Roman 
nurse. With a superb gesture she turned toward 
us, indicating that the curtain was to be closed, in 
order that she might be shielded. 

No doubt 


nurse) trav- 
lorence, and 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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I looked back at her in mild surprise. 
ascribing my glance to my dull comprehension, she 
this time singled out an Italian gentleman near me, 
and with a second and still more imperious gesture, 
indicated that he was to draw the shade. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and with a deprecating 
glance at me, put his hand on my curtain. But my 
moment had come. 

“No,” I said quietly, “I cannet have all the air 
excluded.” 

The Italian shrugged his 


entleman again 
his 


shoulders, bowed, made a gesture as if washin 
hands of al] complicity fh the affair, and drew 
back. The little matron looked positively fright- 
ened, and shrank into her corner, while the nurse 
flung me a look of absolute ferocity. She bounced 
into the opposite corner of the carriage, where 
the sun did not reach her, and sat glowering in 
sulky silence. 

The sun was setting. A feeling of peace, of con- 
tentment, of love for all the world stole over me. 
The blissful spell was broken by a sharp ee 

“Signore, chiude la finestra/” (Sir, shut the 
window !) 

It came from the nurse who, with all her forces 
regathered, sat bending forward and waving her 
hand angrily toward my window. Whether her 
demand came from an Italian’s dread of malaria at 
sunset, or whether she begrudged me this tard 
comfort, I did not attempt to decide. I had suf- 
fered; I did not believe that I was inflicting suffer- 
ing upon any one, and I held to my rights. 

“No,” I said; “a thousand pardons, but I prefer 
to have my window open.” 

For a moment, from the woman’s whole look and 
attitude, I expected that she would fling herself at 
the casement or at me. It was clear that she was 
almost ready to yield to a fierce instinct to grapple 
with and punish something. I kept my eyes 
fastened upon her, while a wave of anger—evi- 
dently black, bitter, scorching anger—shook her 
from head to foot. She glared back at me for a 
time; then dropped her eyes, and turned away. 
The young mother had taken the baby, and for the 
remainder of the journey the nurse sat huddled in 
a corner. 


* 
+ 





HANDEL’S OBSTINACY. 


A child’s obstinacy does not always bring as 
fortunate results as was the case with Handel, the 
great musician. His extraordinary resoluteness 
as a boy doubtless led to that great success which 
crowned the later years of his Jife. When he was 
some seven years of age his father had occasion to 
visit a son by a former wife, who was valet to the 
Duke of Saxe Weissenfels. Travelling in those 
days—two hundred years ago—was tedious and 
expensive, and Doctor Handel did not desire to be 
delayed with the care of an “infant” during a 
journey which the demands of a responsible pro- 
fession would probably make as short as possible. 


But the future giant of music would go. He 
cried, bellowed, and eventually ran along the road 
after the vehicle, until the tender feelings of the 
doctor could refuse no longer. In an evil moment 
for his jurisprudence scheme he took the child 
with him. 

No sooner did the little fellow reach the ducal 
residence than he gave rein to his fancy on the 
keys of every instrument that he found open. The 
remarkable music that came from the finger-tips of 
the child’s hands was soon the object of wonder 
and conversation throughout the palace, and all 
this was intensified when he secured an opportunity 
of touching the keys of the chapel organ within 
the hearing of the duke. 

Such a throb started from that chapel organ 
when little Handel’s tendrilled fingers chose the 
keys, and the soul of the duke was touched as it 
never had been touched before. Truly a momen- 
tous occurrence, since but for it Handel’s sacred 
music might never have been written. 

The duke’s attention having been arrested, he 
inquired of Doctor Handel concerning the child’s 
future, and eventually succeeded in placing him 
for three years’ study under Zachau, the organist 
of Halle Cathedral. This was the beginning of 
Handel’s musical education. 
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OLD WUDSWUTH. 


Wordsworth’s contemporaries in the Lake 
Region knew very little about him, and cared less. 
it was “Mr. Wudswuth, stamp-maister, him o’ 
Rydai” whom they knew, not the poet-laureate. 
Indeed, one yeoman who went out of his way to 
attend a political meeting, to be addressed by the 
latter, was heard to exclaim: 


“Schaff on it! Its nobbut old Wudswuth o’ 
Rydal, efter aw!” 

And heartily indignant with himself for coming, 
he left the meeting. 

As for his poetry, it was “aw reet eneuf, but 
queer stuff, varra,” and they could not believe that 
when the fit for making it was on, Wordsworth was 
in his right mind. 

“Aw yes,” they would say, “I darsay-he’s quite 
sensible whiles; if ya nobbut catch him reet, he’ll 
talk as plain as oyder you or me!” 

One day, Hartley Coleridge appeared in the 
studio of an artist friend at Ambleside, and was at 
once accosted with the query: 

“Well, what’s the news this morning?” 

“Your inquiry reminds me of an answer I’ve just 
had to the same,” he answered. “As I was walk- 
ing down, I came upon a poor man from Rydal, 
breaking stones. Like you, I said: 

“*Good morning, John; what news have you this 
morning?’ and John answered: 

“*Why, nowte varra partic’ler, only old Wuds.- 
wuth’s brocken lowce ageean!’” 
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By the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES 


Our baby when three weeks old was badly af- 
flicted with Eczema. Her head, arms, neck, limbs, 
and nearly every joint in her body was raw and 
bleeding when we concluded to try CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. e n with CUTICURA (oint- 
ment) and CuTicurA Soap, and after the first 
application we could see achange. After we h 
used them one week some of the sores had healed 
entirely, and ceased to spread, In less than 4 
month, she was free from scales and blemishes, and 

y has &’s lovely skin and hair as any child. 
She was shown at the Grange Fair, and took a 
remium as the ay baby, over sixteen others. 

R. & MRS. PARK, 1609 Belleview Ave., Kan. City. 
Sold everywhere. Potter Dave & Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
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TRUE COURAGE, 


A brave man was Sir Hope Grant, who, during a 
campaign in India, saw that his colonel was intem. 
perate in his habits, and resolved to reprimand 
him. On the day of one particular battle, the 
colonel had been taking sips of liquor all the morn. 
ing to keep up his spirits, and so greatly affected 
was he that all the soldiers noted his condition, and 
almost hissed him on going into action. On the 
evening of the battle Sir Hope said to the officer 
next above him in rank: 


“You know that the colonel was drunk yesterday 
when we were going into action?” 

“Yes; of course.” 

“Well, you know you must go and put him under 
arrest.” 

“Indeed, I shall do nothing of the sort,” he 
answered, negety. “I will leave you to do that 
business, and to knock your head against a stone 
wall if you choose.” 

“Very well,” said Sir Hope; “if you won’t do 
your duty, I will do mine.” 

po! next morning he went to the colonel’s tent 
and said, after the eet see 

“You know you were very drunk yesterday, sir, 
when you led us into action. I have come to tell 
you that if you do not at once undertake to leave 
the regiment, I shall now put you in arrest and 
report your conduct.” 

“Will you, indeed?” ‘cried the colonel, angrily. 
“Very well, I will be beforehand with you. I now 
sae you under arrest for bringing a false and 
nsulting accusation against your commanding 
officer.” 

So the remonstrant left the tent under arrest, 
and there he remained for six weeks. A great 
excitement rose, ran its course, and died down 
and at the end of the six weeks Grant was released 
and ordered to return to his duty. 

The colonel was allowed to retain his command, 
and so it might appear to the casual eye that no 
good whatever had come of remonstrance. But 
good had come of it. One man had shown that he 
would sacrifice himself to uphold a principle. 


> 





AMUSING NEIGHBORS. 


In writing of the neighborhood where his boy- 
hood was passed, Mr. W. R. Le Fanu, in “Seventy 
Years of Irish Life,” gives several amusing 
incidents of the people. One of these neighbors 
was a man of but little education, but a stirring 
magistrate during disturbances which had occurred 
some time previously. 


Many stories were told of him. It was said that 
in forwarding his reports on the state of the 
country to the authorities in Dublin Castle, he 
always began his letter, “My dear Government.” 
In one of these reports he said, ‘You may rely on 
it, I shall endeavor to put down all nocturnal 
meetings, whether by day or by night.” 

Another neighbor of ours was the Rev. George 
Madder, Rector of Ballyhood, an old_ bachelor, 
who lived with a maiden sister, an elderly lady. 
solemn and stately, whom he held in great awe. 
She was very fond of flowers. When arrangin, 
some one morning in the drawing-room, she foun 
acurious blossom which she had never seen before. 
Just as she discovered it her gardener passed the 
window, which was open. ‘Come in, James,” she 
called to him; “I want to show you one of the most 
curious —- you ever saw.” James aneeey 
came in. Miss Madder sat down, not perceiving 


that the bottom of the chair nad been lifted out. |” 


Down she went through the frame, nearly sittin 
on the floor. James went into fits of laughter, an 
said, “Well, ma’am, sure enough, it is one of the 
most curious things I ever seen in my life.” 

“Stop, James,” said she, “conduct yourself and 
lift me out.” “Oh, begorra, ma’am, I can’t stop,” 
said he, “it’s so curious; it bates all I ever seen.” 
It was some time before she could make him 
understand that her performance was not what he 
had been called in to see; and when he had helped 
her up he was dismissed with a strong rebuke for 
his levity. 


* 
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HER ARGUMENT. 


The teacher of a large Sabbath-school class of 
poor children was particularly anxious that every 
one of them should be present at the last session 
before the summer vacation. He especially urged 
upon them to let nothing but actual necessity keep 
them at home. 


The day after the closing service he met one of 
his scholars on the street, and said sternly, “Why 
were you not at Sunday-school yesterday, Jennie?” 

After twisting in her hands for some moments a 
dubiously clean apology for an apron, Jennie 
answered, with a downcast look : 

“Because my hat was so dirty, sir.” 

“What of that?” said the teacher, still more 
seriously. “Don’t you know that God does not 
care for outward appearances? He looks to that 
which is of infinitely more importance, Jennie— 
that which is within. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the little maid, submissively; 
“but,” she added, feeling that she had the right of 
the matter, after all, “the lining wasn’t clean!” 


~~ 
o- 


‘FOR AFTER AWHILE.”’ 


People, as a rule, are quick to appreciate and 
understand any kindly action, particularly on the 
part of royalty. 


When the royal family moved to San Sebastian 
recently from the Spanish capital, a luncheon was 
given by the city in honor of the guests. 

As the repast was not served until three o’clock, 
the king had already lunched, and was not hungry. 
In order to show his appreciation of the action of 
his subjects, however, he took two large pieces of 
cake from a plate, and remarking to a er. 
“They are for after awhile,” placed them in his 


pocket. 
This childish action greatly pleased the people of 
San Sebastian. 





* 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The French are seldom at loss for a reply, no 
matter how far they may be pushed into a corner, 


A young man applied for a situation in the 
household of a lady whose summer home was not 
far from Paris. 

“But,” said she, in reply to his request, “I have 
brought all my servants with me. I have nothing 
for you to do.” 

“Ah, madame,” replied the young Frenchman, in 
a modest tone, “if you did but know how very little 
work it would take to occupy me!” 


The superiority of Burneti’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. | Adr. 


—— --@---—- 

Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No. 2851." Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 2065 Third Avenue, New York.  [Adv. 








OYS AND GIRLS CAN MAKE MONEY SELL 
ing the “Cresco,” a corset that will not break at 
waist. Some of our most successful agents are young 





“Rugby Watches 


Are attractively cased in 
designs to suit all. The 
low-priced ones for small 
boys, more elaborate ones 
for the elder, and young 
men can have the gold- 
filled cases with a design 
or monogram, that is sim- 
ply superb. 


the means of every boy. You must send for the 


66 Rugby 9 


Catalogue, No. 10, and get full information. 
The Waterbury Watch Co., 

104 WATERBURY, CONN. 

** Take it 

Back, John, 









BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING.” 


Send for samples, souee. labels and material, 
tothe S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


*¢S.H.&.M.’’ Dress Staysare the Best. 
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Woolen Under- 
garments and 
Flannels with 
particular care 
and a particular 
Soap. 

COPCO Soap 
is particularly 
adapted for this 
use, because it is 
positively pure 
and will not 
shrink or injure 
fabric or color. 

Wash every- 
thing washable, 
from the dain- 
tiest lace to the 
heaviest blanket, 

with 


CORO 


The perfect Soap. A full-sized cake, 
sold everywhere for 5 cents. 

Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMP’Y, 

Chicago. NewYork. St. Louis. 
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E wish to place in the 
hands of every reader of 7'/hv 
ipanion our new Winter Cata- 
logue of Tailor-made Suits, 
Cloaks and Furs, and samples of 
the materials from which we 
make these garments. We make 
every Parmont to order, thus insuring that perfection of 
fit and finish which is not to be found in ready-made 
goods. We pay all express charges. 
Now. designs in ilor-Made Suits for Fall 
and Winter wear, $12.50 up. 
Separate Skirts, lined hreaghent, extremely 
full and in the latest cut, 810.50 up. 
ns, up. 
ble, Ft =p. 


lusive desig 
ih’ 810 up 
10 up. 





ingle an ou 
stylish and dressy, 4 

Fur Capes, in reliable qualities, 

Ulsters, Plush Jackets, etc. 

Write to-day for our new Winter Catalogue. We will 
send it to you, together with a 48-inch tape measure, 
new measurement diagram, and more than 

SEVENTY SAMPLES 
of materials from which we make our garments to select 
from, on receipt of four cents’ tage. Our samples 
inelude a full line of materials for Tailor-made Suits, 
Cloth and Plush Jackets, Cloth and Plush Capes, Ulsters, 
ete., together with an assortment of Fur samples. You 
may select any style and we will make it to order for 
you. Please mention The Companion. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 











people. THE MICHIGAN CORSET Co., Jackson, Mich. | 


All of these Watches, remember, are within | 
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Extra Panis $4.0 


UIT, ax Cap for 


Norse. —Of all the Clothing 
made in America the Special 
Outfit made by Shaughnessy 
Bros. at #4.00 is the Outfit that 
we especially reeommend to | 
readers of THE COMPANION, It | 
is handsome enough for Sun- 
days and other dress occasions. | 
Most desirable for school as it 
will wear well an always 
took neat and dressy. 
Double - breasted suit, extra pants 


Our FINES 
J 










00 and cap, thoroughly well made of 

good wool cassimere in Fall and Win- 

. ter weights, dark colors, absolutely 

fast. Sizes 4to 15 years. Price $4.00, 

DELIVERED FREE, at any Express or Post Office in this 

country. Money refunded vf desired. Write for Samples 
or send order direct to the ¥ 


7th Ave. & 130th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Shaughnessy Bros., 


€ 





You See Them 
. Everywhere 





Satisfaction and 
Speed in 





Columbia | 
Bicycles | 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube | 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
areequipped add much to the pleas- | 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can doit. Dunlop | 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer. POPE MFG. CO. } 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


















The only 
“ Stay-on” 
Stable Blanket. 
Patent 
Re-issued 
July 3, "94. 
4 


The Burlington “Stay-on” 


Stable Blanket is a continual comfort to the horse 
keeps horse always clean—hair smooth and glossy. No 


| surecingle required—no tight girth—no sore backs—can 





not get under horses’ feet. 
Jf your dealer does not k 


them send to us 
Sor catalogue an 


prices. 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO., ®@"iigte” | 











Peerless 
“Kombi” 


Five Times Smaller thay any Camera Made 
Pictures 3 times larger in proportion to size 


A perfect, practical Camera 

Boy or girl can use it 

Twenty-five pictures, one loading 
Size, 1% x2 inches; weight, 4 ounces 
Pictures are faultiess 

Carried easily as a pack of cards 


Send for Free 
...Photograph 


sample of work, and book,“ All About the 
Th memes is sold by dealers everywhere. 


showing 
Kombi. , I 
or sent paid (loaded for 25 pictures) on receipt of 


price, 0. The Kombi Camera Oo. 
132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 





























[adies of Refinement 


Have Been Using 
Brown’s 
French 


Dressing 


For More than 40 Years 
— FOR — 


Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes. 


Ask your dealer for it and accept no substitute. 


TAKE ONLY BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


CI 


, t > 
Baie 





483 









‘*Garland” Stoves and Ranges heat 
best, cook best, burn any fuel, with- 
out waste. There are over7oo styles; 
from $10 to $70. Our trade-mark 
and the genera] style of our goods 
have been widely copied. A little 
watching and énsisting will get you 
what you want. ‘The trade-mark is 
your guide. No ‘‘Garland” with- 
out it. Made only by 


The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 


















The Usual Superior Material and Workmanship 
of the Victor Makers are found in the 


Victor Foot Balls. 


The Stamp of the Victor Trade-Mark on all 
Athletic Goods is a Guarantee of Superiority. 


The Victor Foot Balls are made exactly according te 
the College or Association requirements. Selected imported 
grain leather, stretched before cutting; ends properly 

| shaped; laced with the best of belt lacing; each ball pro- 
vided with pump and needle for lacing. 


$5.00 


Victor Inter-Collegiate Foot Ball 
Association (perfect roundness) . 5.00 
2d Quality inter-Collegiate Ball - 3.00 


Send for 44-page Illustrated Catalogue of Victor Athletic Goods 
— Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Golf, Foot Ball, etc. 


Only the Best Selected Materials are used in the 
Victor Athletic Goods. 





Overman Wheel Company, 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
New York. Detroit. Denver. 
San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 


Boston. 
Pacific Coast: 











'Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drngs. A healthy condition of the Kid 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


| . 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 


and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 


effects. 


| Mild and Sure. 


*leasant to the taste and free from objection 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable, 

MANUFACTURED BY 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 

Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 botties. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soquared to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of s 
to The Companion by_ the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should 
made to them until the person who subse 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


0 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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do 








NERVOUS CHILDREN. 


An increased tendency to nervous disorders in 
childhood is a characteristic of the present age. 


Children now suffer from various symptoms which | 
formerly were uncommon, except in advanced life | 


or among confirmed invalids. 

Some of the symptoms thus observed are extreme 
exhaustion after slight overexertion, neuralgic 
pains in the head or back, a tendency to hysteria, 
and on the other hand, an abnormal.craving for 
excitement. 

Parents of children who suffer in this way from 
“nervous” symptoms should look the matter 
squarely in the face, and ask themselves if they 
are not in part to blame. 

One of the common mistakes of parents is that of 
allowing their children to share in the pastimes 
and pleasures of their elders; pastimes and pleas- 
ures which in many cases are of too stimulating a 
character for a child’s more susceptible nervous 
organization. The fact that this is done out of 
affection for the children, and from a desire for 


their companionship, does not render it less harm- | 


ful. 

Aguin, children are too frequently granted the 
things for which they ask or cry, without regard to 
the wisdom of their desires. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the will power of a child is weakened 
byjdenying him that which gives him momentary 
pleasure. 

The tendency toward making children prominent 
in the household, while not to be condemned alto. 
gether, may easily be carried to excess. 

A child, even at an early age, should be allowed 
to play and to spend some time in amusing himself. 
When the bed-hour comes he should be put to bed, 
and it is best that this should be done without 
rocking or walking. The hours of sleep should be 
long. 

If any unusual or unnatural habits are developed 
by the child, the physician should examine him 
carefully. In nearly every case some local irrita- 
tion will be found, the relief of which will remedy 
the evil. The child’s clothes should fit loosely. 

The hysterical nature of the child is developed 
by “showing him off,” or by relating his exploits 
before him. Constant scolding tends to make him 
less tractable. 

Out-of-door air is a necessity to the child’s health. 
Play in the open air supplies the physical wants of 
a child better than the restraints of carpet and 


furniture. 


DOG-SOLDIERS. 


The use of dogs for military purposes has proved 
so successful in Germany that the dog-soldier is 
continually being taught new things. Near Dresden 
recently there was a test of skill on the part of 
army dogs which was a great revelation of their 
accomplishments. 

Two companies of soldiers separated by a dis- 
tance of a mile and a quarter, one of them sup- 
posed to be an outpost in the face of an enemy, 
communicated for some time by the aid of dogs 
trained to go back and forth. Each time the dis- 
tance between the two companies was traversed 
by the dogs in less than two minutes, in spite of 
intense heat and a great deal of confusing firing. 

The special object of the use of these fast dogs 
is to enable detachments to inform themselves of 
the speed at which the enemy is approaching, and 
so to maintain a position up to the last moment 
practicable. 

On the same occasion the cartridge dogs per- 
formed their peculiar duty, which is to supply the 
troops with cartridges during a rapid fusillade. 
Each dog wears a kind of pack-saddle which carries 
three hundred cartridges. With this load he travels 
up and down the line of men, who help themselves 
to cartridges as they have need. 
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As soon as the pack-saddle is empty, the dog, at 
command, makes off at full spee@ to get it replen- 
ished. 

Every one has heard of the dogs of the “pious 
monks of St. Bernard,” which are supposed to 
have a sort of monopoly of tlie accomplishment of 
serving the wounded and helpless, and calling 
assistance forthem. But the German military have 
trained dogs to search out and attend the wounded, 
and call human assistance. 

These dogs of the ambulance corps are trained 
to divided duties. Some of them, carrying a little 
flask of water or restoratives, simply sit and bark 
or bay near the body of a fallen man. Others have 
been trained to go in search of assistance, and 
guide to the spot a soldier of the ambulance corps. 

The trained dogs performed all these functions 
very skilfully at the recent trial near Dresden. It 
is plain that the German army, if it should be 
engaged in another war, would be accompanied by 
a greater number of dogs than ever before accom. 
panied an army on a campaign. 


THE YOUNGEST HUNTER. 


In the Far West boys begin to be hunters at an 
early age. Eight-year-olds who go off with dog 
and gun are not extremely rare; but successful 
deer-slayers of six probably have not yet been 
developed—except in a single well authenticated 
case. The papers of Portland, Oregon, tell the 
story, and it is a simple one, but rather inspiring 
to a hunter. 


Mr. O. D. Garrison, of Scappoose,—a town not 
far from the Columbia River, between Portiand 
and St. Helen,—went deer-hunting recently. He 
had with him a friend to whom he wished to show 
some large game. They hunted with dogs. 

The dogs started a deer, and gave chase. Closely 
a. the deer took water, jumping into the 

ppoose Creek. Along the bank coursed the 
dogs, following the swimming buck down the 
stream. p 

Mr. Garrison’s house is on the Scappoose, and in 
the course of time this was reached. ere the deer 
left the water, and standing on the bank, held the 
dogs at bay. 

n front of the house Mr. Garrison’s little boy, 
six years old, was playing. He heard the barking 
of the dogs, and the hunter spirit in him was 
aroused. e went and got a loaded rifle of his 
father’s, marched to the bank of the stream, cocked 
the gun, rested it on a log, aimed deliberately at 
the deer’s head, and fired. 

The deer fell; and when, after a time, the hunters 
came running up, they found that the ball had 
entered the animal’s forehead in exactly the right 
spot to cause instant death. 

It is said that the little boy was “not nearly so 
excited over the event as his parents were.” This 
| may well be believed. 





KILLED BY A WEATHER-VANE. ‘ 


The New York World records a singular accident 
which happened to a swallow near Cold Spring, 
| New York: 

On a windy, blustering day a farmer noticed a 
' 





bird, as he thought, perched upon the weather-vane 
The curious thing about it was that it | 
| did not fly away. Toward night the boys began 
stoning it. Still it did not fly. 

The next morning it was still there, and one of 
the boys climbed out of the cupola window and 
looked up. The bird was a swallow, and instead 
of being perched upon the vane, it was impaled 
upon it, and was dead. 

here was no easy way of gettin, 
it remained till there was nothing but the skeleton 
left, and finally even that fell to pieces. 

The supposition is that in one of the bird’s sudden 
swoops or turns it failed to see the shifting vane, 
which veered just in time to strike it in the breast. 


of his barn. 


at it, and there 





THE BOY AND THE QUEEN. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were both fond 
of pictures, and used often to visit the studios of 
artists. One of the painters thus honored had a 
son, who one day undertook to play the cicerone to 
the royal visitors. 


Among the pictures was one containing two | 
elves. These, the boy explained, were likenesses 
of himself and his brother; “Only, you know,” he | 
added, confidentially, “we don’t go about without | 
clothes at home.” 

At another time the same boy declined to receive 
a gracious advance made to him by the queen, and 
os hearers by declaring, bluntly, “I don’t | 

e you.” 

“But why don’t you like me?” inquired her 
Majesty. 

“Because you are the Queen of England, and 
you killed Queen Mary.” 


} 
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HOW SHE SPELLED IT. 

Every one knows how to spell “hard water” with 
three letters, but probably some readers would be | 
puzzled to spell “yesterday” with six. A Cincinnati 
girl could tell them how, according to the Enquirer. | 


She does not yet go to school, but is taught by her | 
mother at home. The other night her father was | 
hearing her spell. One word after another was | 
successfully disposed of, and then he said: | 

“Now, Annie, I am going to give you a hard one. | 
If you spell it correctly I'll bring you some candy. 
| How do you spell ‘yesterday ?’” 

It was a hard one. Annie thought of the candy, 
and just then her eye caught the calendar hanging 
against the wall. Then she answered with a smile 
of triumph: “F-r-i, yester, d-a-y, day, yesterday.” 


A QUESTION OF BRAINS. 

Modesty about one’s mental acquirements is a 
good thing, but it must have been carried too far 
in the case of a witty Irishman whom a corre- 
spondent once met. The Irishman was at work at 
a stone quarry, pulling up loads of broken rock 
out of a shaft, with a windlass. 


The windlass was exposed to the sun, and the 
labor was very hard, but the man had on his head 
a straw hat from which the crown had been torn. 

“Look here,” said the visitor to the Irishman, 
“aren’t you afraid the sun will injure your brain?” 

Pat paused in his work, and looked steadily and 
wonderingly at his questioner. 

“Brain!” said he. ‘Me brains, is it? An’ do ye | 
think that af I had any brains I’d be turnin’ this 
windliss?” 


| 


COULDN'T WAIT. 


Uncle Allen Sparks is learning to ride a bicycle, 
says the Chicago Tribune. The other day he was 
in the midst of his third lesson, wabbling from side 
to. side, when he was heard to mutter: 

“It’s no use. I can’t be like Davy Crockett. 
got to go ahead before I am sure I’m right.” 





If you wish to see the quaint and beautiful wild 
flowers and fine trees from the mountains and valleys 
of California, you should plant them now. Order 
catalogue at once from A. BURNTRAGER, #2 Magnolia 
Street, Oakland, California. (Ade. 








Specimen 


Websters Bink: 
International 


pronu: 
The pronunciation is shown 
critically marked letters used 


The etymol ’ 
ings are given in the orde 


‘ull, and the different 
r 


mean- 
of their. development, 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and¢ 
each is contained in a separate paragraph. 4 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 














iW / TULIPS. 
ANT FLOWERING 
- BULBS. 


postpaid, at the following special prices : 


Ft 


Sent by Mail, 


8 named HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 cents, 
5 * be lovely sorts, all different, “ 10 “ 
4 “ NARC Us, “ - “ “ 10 “ 
s JAP. “ “ “ “ 10 “ec 
10 CROCUS, 5 sorts, named, . : “10 « 
FREESL fine mixed sorts, - TU. 
1 BLACK € new, from Palestin “2 


e, 

86 Bulbs, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
T ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Dr ne event and ‘Baibe, for Fall Planting and 
ter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will be mailed FREE to ali who apply. Choicest 

yacin' Tuli ssus, an: er Bu great! 

saipend adie Pirite foritatonce. Address n§ 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fronac Park, N.Y. 


TAMPS. 100all diff., Venezuela, etc., 10c. Agts.wtd. 50 


v.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2722 Eads Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 













= 
We protest. 







It’s a slow process, 


usually—education, development, and growth. But it 
2 hasn't been so with Pearline (°%, %t}). 
has been a wonder, from the start. 
when you consider the many poor imitations of it, 
which claim to make washing easy. 

These things tend to confuse people, of course. 
They're forced on 
prizes, substitution, etc. 
often thought to be the same as Pearline 


Pearline’s success 
All the more so 


the public by peddlers, 
No doubt they're 


on’t judge Pearline(,:%a,p) by 


the company it has to keep. 
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Famed Everywhere for “Style” 


The Stevens Cloaks 


They’re not like other cloaks —they lend the wearer a distinctive grace. 


With a 


Stevens Cloak you always feel well dressed. We do very much the largest mail 
order Cloak business of any house in America. 


Three of our Unmatchable $7.50 Jackets. 





No. 309. 


No. 408. Brown mixed fancy cloth jacket ; a real beauty. 


No. 408. 
No. 309. Black fancy Boucle jacket, silk serge half lined, worth $12.50, only $7.50. 





No. 313. 


Price only $7.50. 


No. 313. Extra fine heavy all-wool black Chinchilla, worth $15, only $7.50. 
Our catalogue—sent free—tells of scores of other beautiful garments at $5 to $7.50. 
Three of our Unmatchable $10 Jackets. 





No, 319. 


No. 416. 


No. 320. 


No. 319. Rich black Boucle jacket, a beauty at $16.50. Price only $10. 


No. 416. Fancy Scotch brown mixed. Inlaid vevlet collar. 
Very stylish. Worth $16.50, for only $10. 


No. 320. Extra fine black Beaver. 


Very nobby, only $10. 


See our catalogue for a hundred other unmatchable garments at $10 and up. 


We distribute over $1,000 annually among our customers. 


Write for our Cata- 


logue at once; or order one of the above garments. Money cheerfully refunded if 


| you wish it. Just as our prices more than please, so do these matchless garments fit. 


"*' CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., III-115 State St., Chicago. 
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COULD NOT BE TRUE. 


Ignorant people are both credulous and incred- 
ulous. They find no difficulty in accepting the 
rankest kind of superstition, but when some one 
tells them simple matters of fact, they are very 
likely to find them too much for their faith. Mr. 
N. H. Bishop was crossing te Pampas region of 
South America, and was hospitably entertained 
by “Don Carlos,’’ the owner of a large estate, of 
which the owner himself did not know the dimen- 
sions, because a hurricane, many years before, 
had carried away some of the boundary stakes. 


Mr. Bishop had an eye to the horses and cattle 
of his host. Of the thousands of cows, only 
three were milked, and these but once a day. 
They yielded only five or six quarts each, but as 
this was all that was needed for cheese, no attempt 
was made to improve the stock. 

The horses never felt either brush or comb. 
Their coats were rough, and they could boast 
little in the way of mane or tail; but they could 
gailop all day with a man on their backs, and 
endure privations that would soon kill a stable- 
reared animal. 

Mr. Bishop remarked to Don Carlos that in 
North America horses were habitually kept 
housed, often in better buildings than his own 
residence; and furthermore, instead of being 
allowed to dwindle to mere skeletons by living 
upon dead grass in the winter, as many of his 
horses did, they were fed upon an article called 
hay—prepared grass—and grew sleek and fat 


upon n. 
““What!’’ said Don Carlos; “horses in 
houses! Who ever heard of such a thing ?” 


He gave his visitor a look which implied that, 
if the story was true, the people of North America 
were greater fools than he took them to be. 

His incredulity was still greater when he was 
told that in North America horses were sometimes 
worth as much as two hundred dollars apiece. 
He had thirty thousand, which he valued at four 
dollars each, and forty thousand horned cattle, 
that he estimated at eight dollars a head. 


+ 
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THE WELCOME GIRL. 
The guest to whom good-by is said with regret, 
and who is always greeted by lips and heart, is 
thus described by the New York Fashion Bazar: 


The welcome guest is the girl who, knowing the 
hour for breakfast, appears at the table at the 
proper time, does not keep others waiting, and 
does not get in the way by being down half an 
hour before the hostess appears. 

The welcome guest is the girl who, if there are 
not many servants in the house, has sufficient 
energy to take care of her own room while she is 
visiting, and if there are ple whose duty it is, 
she makes that duty as light as possible for them 
by putting away her own belongings, and so 
necessitating no extra work. 

She is the one who knows how to be pleasant to 
every member of the family, and who yet has tact 
enough to retire from a room when some special 
family affair is under discussion. 

She is thé one who does not find children dis- 
agreeable, or the various pets of the household 
things to be dreaded. She is the one who, when 
her hostess is busy, can entertain herself with a 
book, a bit of sewing, or the writing of a letter. 

She is the one who, when her friends come to 
see her, does not disarrange the household in 
which she is staying that she may entertain them. 
She is one who, having “broken the bread and 
eaten the salt of her friend, has set before her yo 
a seal of silence, so that when she goes from the 
house she repeats nothing but the agreeable things 
she has seen. 


* 
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MOST IMPORTANT. 


A certain mezzotinto engraver, having taken a 
very good print from the portrait of Rubens, 
went with it one morning to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to inquire if he could inform him of the many 
titles to which Rubens had a right, so that he 
might inscribe them under the print. 


“TI believe,” he said, “‘that Rubens was knighted 
by the kings of France, Spain and England; was 
secretary of state in Flanders, and to the privy 
council in Spain; and I think he was employed 
in a ministerial capacity from the court of 
Madrid to the court of London, to negotiate a 
treaty of peace between the two crowns; and was 
also a magistrate of Antwerp, and—”’ 

Just at that point he was interrupted by Dr. 
Johnson, who happened to be in the room with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds at the time. 

“Pooh, pooh!’’ exclaimed the doctor abruptly. 
“Put his name alone under the prints—Peter 
Paul Rubens; that is sufficient, and more than 
all the rest !”” 


* 
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THE ONLY QUESTION. 


While so much is said as to the inquisitiveness 
of Americans and their constant question-asking, 
it is pleasant to read the record made by one dis- 
tinguished visitor. 

Mr. Edmund Yates, in writing of his American 
tour, said that he could recollect only one question 
which reminded him of what he had so often 
heard of the inquisitiveness of the American 
people, and that in a most amtsing way. 

He had lectured at Pittsburg on the “Princes of 
the Pen.’’ The morning after the lecture he was 
seated at breakfast in the hotel, reading the news- 
paper, when there came a finger-fillip on the other 
side of the sheet which made him start. 

_ Looking up he saw a sharp-featured man bend- 
ing an anxious gaze upon him. 

‘“‘What did Thackeray die of?’ he inquired 
abruptly. ‘‘That’s what I want toknow. You 
didn’t tell us last night!" 

















Planted sate Insure a Home Beautified By 


Lovely Flowers All Winter. 
We will mail for 50 cents 40 cholee bulbs, viz. : 
Byacinths. distinct cols. | 2 Amaryllis, dis, cols. 
s, single & double. | 12 Crocus, assort. cols. 
Narcissus, hardy sorts.| 8 Freezias, Refrac. Alba. 
Tris, assort. varieties. 
4 | Soak. on se 
value for $1.50, and will 
owers all winter. 


ble Winter and Sprin 
= = - ogee Be Bul 
band Plan ogue, pages) ma 
application. Please mention this ksi 
JOSEPH BRECK 
Everyth in Wooden 
)* Everythi: 








GUN 
Catalogue 


complete Gun Catalogue in the 


United States. It tells all about 
allguns. Don’t buy until you see 
our prices. 


Sent on receipt of postage, 4 cts. 
GUNS, Ammunition and all 
Sporti Goods. 


JOHN WOOD, JR., 
76 Wasblagion ey nn, 





Free. 
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KEARSARGE : 
ro consumers. RANGE 


In every respect a full size No. 9 Range. 
Equals any range on the market. Largest 
top and best draft. Fitted for both wood 
and coal. Large back shelf and double 
capacity water tank. Cannot be found at 


dealers—we sell direct. Delivered at your 
station for #30.00; blacked and ready 
for use. Full information mailed free. 


F. P. Holden & Co., Penacook, N.H. 











Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WHAT ... 





INTERNALLY. 


It will cure most cases of Sore Throat 
if taken in season, and is of great value 
in cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, 
Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either 
as a gargle or spray. 

It will destroy Bacteria and is healing 
in effect in Ulceration of the Stomach or 
Bowels, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Typhoid 
and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and similar 
diseases. 
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THYMOZONE | 


IS GOOD FOR. 


: 
: 


Physicians and Dentists Recommend It— Everybody Should Use It. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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EXTERNALLY. 


It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodor- 
izer, healing and cleansing in its effect. 
Diluted with pure water to suit conditions 
it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, 
Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal Catarrh, Burns, 
etc., or wherever there are unhealthy dis- 
charges or inflammation. 

As a tooth and mouth wash it is ex- 
cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also 
healing and hardening the gums. 











Worcester 


Does Not Grow 


Hard or Lumpy. 


Salt 




















States upon receipt of price. 
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Tea Tablets 


Are MORE ECONOMICAL than tea in bulk, RETAIN THE FLAVOR, 
which your tea will not do, and produce a beverage FREE FROM TANNIC 
ACID. Many people are already using Samovar Tea Tablets. Many others 
should give them a trial, They make the most harmless tea, and 


Are a Success. 


Place one tablet in a teacup and fill with boiling water. In two or three 
minutes you will have A DELICIOUS CUP. OF TEA. They are put up in 
25. 50c. and $1.00 boxes, and will be mailed to any address in the United 


NO MORE FREE SAMPLES. 
SAMOVAR TEA COMPANY, 5 Park Square 










. Boston, Mass. 





We have just published the most | | 


. 


has carried coal 
and ashes but 


Won’t do it any more : 






Heater 


Saves all this labor. 
Is better and cleaner. 


[One Cent i rex | 


Positively No Smoke 
or Odor. 





25,000 Families say, 


It Has No Equal. 


Don’t buy any other 7 
till you read our 
booklet, = Le Oe oni 
“The Reason Why.” cee “G \ we 
Mailed free. Bm MINTO 
A. C. Barler f/m \ 
Mig. Co., Gro : 
g. 9 Ly yy Prine ity Ann 
105 Lake Street, Highest Award and Medal 
CHICAGO. World’s Pair 
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Put up in Jars, Bottles and Capsu 

Sampte Box of Capsules mailed for 
4¢.; full sixe box, sec Booklet ‘‘Prom 
the Ranch to the Table,’’ containing 


Sosa bl, 4 





many Vv P iled free. 


' 
Insist on yay “Rex Brand” and you 
are insured the finest quality of Extract [5 
° 
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Pharmaceutical Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Cudah 
Sou 











20 LOAVES 


more to the barrel can be 
made from the famous. . 


Duluth Imperial 
Flour 


than from any other brand. 











5 DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 















Finest Grown. 
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“4 in istered. 
2 Send 10 Cents in Stamps for 
Sample Package. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 
ae—_CHOCOLATE BONBONS. 120 High St., Boston. 


On receipt of price—! Ib., 75c.; 2 Ibs., $1.50; 5 Ibs., $3.00, delivered free in U. S, 
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American Bieabiast Dalleacy. 
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The Best things are easiest to 
















get. If air and water had to be paid 
for what a great price they would 
bring! If WHEAT GERM was ¥ 
a high-cost foreign product how ie 
every one would be seeking it! 

It’s too good for the price—we 
know that! 

Still it is making its way in the 
world by force of merit. 
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WHEAT GERM THE FOULDS MILLING CO., Cincinnati, O., 


Is Sold By All First-Class Grocers. MANUFACTURES WHEAT GERM. 





